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PREFACE. 


Several  valuable  works,  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  have  been  published  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Among  these  are  "  Chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  by  Dr.  Alexander  Young.  "Guide 
to  Plymouth,"  by  Hon.  William  S.  Russell.  "  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers,"  by  W.  H.  Bartlett.  The  last  work 
relates  to  the  "  footsteps"  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  in  the  New.  To  this  list  we  may  now 
add  Gov.  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The 
original  materials  for  these  books,  except  the  last 
named,  and  for  several  others,  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  have  been  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
Pilgrims,  who  left  on  record  the  most  ample,  and 
accurate  accounts  of  their  sufferings  and  labors,  in 
their  new  homes. 

But  these   original  documents  are  published,  for 
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the  most  part,  in  large  volumes,  not  generally  acces- 
sible to  the  community.  A  number  of  the  books 
also,  which  have  been  compiled  from  them,  are  out  of 
print,  and  very  few  copies  can  be  found,  even  in  the 
libraries  of  intelligent  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims. 
The  wants  of  the  public,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  Fathers,  are  not  yet  fully  met. 

Too  little  is  known,  even  in  New  England,  especi- 
ally among  the  young,  of  the  principles,  the  Sufferings, 
and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  men  and  women,  who 
were  passengers  in  the  Mayflower. 

This  little  book,  the  fruit  of  a  summer  excursion 
to  the  Cape,  and  of  intermittent  studies  prosecuted 
annually,  about  the  22d  of  December,  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  first  page  of  our  colonial  his- 
tory. If  it  shall  lead  to  the  perusal  of  larger,  and 
more  valuable  works,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  useful. 

Though  some  of  the  "  facts,"  which  it  contains,  are 
"  stranger  than  fiction,"  they  are  none  the  less  facts. 
Nothing  is  stated  as  true,  but  what  is  believed  to 
rest  upon  reliable  authority ;  though  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  authorities  are  not  generally  given.  Fre- 
quent quotations,  sometimes  in  quaint  language,  the 
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reader  will  notice,  have  been  made  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pilgrims,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
original  spelling  is  retained. 

In  so  many  details  of  minor  facts,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  avoid  errors ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  few  of 
importance  have  escaped  detection.  When  state- 
ments are  made,  which  have  only  probability  for 
their  basis,  care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  this,  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  what  is 
supported  by  positive  evidence.  A  number  of  inter- 
esting anecdotes,  though  often  published,  have  been 
omitted  in  this  work,  because  probabilities  were 
strongly  against  their  truth.  May  the  author  be 
permitted  to  hope,  that  the  pleasure  he  has  enjoyed 
in  writing  these  pages  will  be  shared  by  his  readers. 

It  has  been  his  object  to  present  the  Pilgrims  as 
they  were,  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  by  a  faithful  chronicle  of  their  every- 
day life  to  correct  misstatements  respecting  their 
doings,  which  are  often  made  and  believed,  and 
misconceptions  of  their  character,  cherished  by  too 
many. 

Surely   no  lover  of    truth    can    arise    from   the 
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perusal  of  the  early  history  of  our  forefathers, 
without  subscribing  heartily  to  their  eulogy,  by  Mr. 
Stoughton,  in  his  election  sermon  for  1668.  "  God 
sifted  a  whole  nation,  that  he  might  send  choice 
grain  over  into  this  wilderness." 
Lee^  March,  1857. 
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PILGRIMS^  FIRST  YEAR 

IN 

NEW     ENGLAND 


CHAPTER    I 


LANDING     AT     CAPE      COD. 

November,    1620. 

First  sight  of  the  Coast — Joy  of  the  passengers— Attempt  to  reach 
the  Hudson— The  ship  in  peril— Determination  to  land— Come  td 
anchor  in  the  Baj- — The  Bay  and  Shore  described — Guided  by 
Providence — Mr.  Everett's  view — Religious  service  on  board — The 
great  length  of  their  voyage — Unexpected  delays — Storms  at  sea^ 
A  party  go  ashore— Place  of  first  landing— Boat  returns  with 
wood — The  soU  rich  and  well  wooded — First  footsteps  of  the  Pil- 
grims here — Present  appearance  of  the  place — A  monument  need- 
ed at  Long  Point — Provincetown  and  the  hills — Delightful  sea- 
view. 

How  slow  yon  tiny  vessel  ploughs  the  main  I 
Amid  the  heaving  billows  now  she  seems 
A  toiling  atom,  then  from  wave  to  wave 
Leaps  madly,  by  the  tempest  lashed, — or  reels. 
Half  wrecked;  through  gulfs  profound. 

-^Moons  wax  and  wane. 
1 


But  still  that  lonley  traveler  treads  the  deep. 
I  see  an  ice-bound  coast,  towards  which  she  steers 
With  such  a  tardy  movement,  that  it  seems 
Stern  Winter's  hand  hath  turned  her  keel  to  stone, 
And  sealed  his  victory  on  her  slippery  shrouds. 
"  They  land  !— They  land  !" 

L.  II.  SiGOURNEr. 


At  day-break,  on  Thursday  the  9th  of 
November,  A.  D,  1620,  old  style,  the  Pil- 
grims in  the  Mayflower  first  saw  the  shores 
of  New  England.  They  readily  knew  where 
they  were  ;  for  the  two  mates  of  the  ship 
had  been  on  the  coast  before  ;  and  since  the 
discovery  of  Cape  Cod,  by  Captain  Gosw^old, 
in  1602,  many  vessels  had  visited  it  to  fish, 
and  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 

The  land  first  seen,  w^as  probably  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  Cape.  These 
beaches  and  hills  of  moving  sand,  as  the 
traveler  now  finds  them,  without  a  tree  or 
scarcely  a  shrub,  much  comforted  the  Pil- 
grim voyagers.  They  describe  the  Cape  as 
a  "  goodly  land  and  wooded  to  the  brink  of 
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the  sea  ;"  and  add,  "  it  caused  us  to  rejoice 
together  and  praise  God  that  had  given  us 
again  to  see  land."  As  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Pilgrims  to  settle  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson,  they  pursue  their  voyage  "  to 
the  southward,  hoping  soon  to  reach  a 
river,  which  they  suppose  to  be  "  ten 
leagues  "  south.  About  noon,  they  fall 
among  "  roaring  shoals  and  breakers," 
which  lie  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  between  the  main  land  and  the  Island 
of  Nantucket.  Finding  themselves  "in  great 
hazard "  and,  towards  night,  "  the  wind 
being  contrary,"  they  "  put  round  again  for 
the  Bay  of  Cape  Cod ;"  and  on  Saturday 
morning,  November  11th,  "ride  in  safety 
in  Provincetown  Harbor,"  as  that  beautiful 
bay  is  now  called,  from  the  town  which 
skirts  its  crescent  shore.  The  Pilgrims  were 
much  pleased  with  their  place  of  anchorage. 
They  call  it  a  "  good  harbor  and  pleasant 
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Bay,  circled  round,  except  in  the  entrance, 
which  is  about  four  miles  over  from 
land  to  land,  compassed  about  to  the 
very  sea  with  oaks,  pines,  juniper,  sas- 
safras and  other  sweet  wood;  it  is  a  har- 
bor wherein  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  may 
safely  ride."  It  seems  truly  providential 
that  they  were  directed  first  to  just  this 
spot  on  our  dangerous  coast. 

"  I  dare  not  call  it,"  says  Mr.  Everett, 
"  a  mere  piece  of  good  fortune.  I  feel  my 
spirit  raised  above  the  sphere  of  mere 
natural  agencies.  I  see  the  mountains  of 
New  England  rising  from  their  rocky 
thrones.  They  rush  forward  into  the 
ocean,  settling  down  as  they  advance ; 
and  there  they  range  themselves,  a  mighty 
bulwark  around  the  heaven-directed  vessel. 
Yes,  the  everlasting  God  himself  stretches 
out  the  arms  of  his  mercy  and  his  power  in 
substantial  manifestation,  and  gathers  the 
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meek  company  of  his  worshipers  as  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand." 

As  soon  as  the  Mayflower  was  at  anchor, 
the  Pilgrim  band  acknowledged  the  sus- 
taining and  guiding  Providence  of  God  by 
solemn  acts  of  worship.  Their  own 
account  of  this  scene  shows  the  character  of 
these  men  of  faith.  "  Being  now  passed  the 
vast  ocean  and  a  sea  of  troubles,  before  their, 
proposition  unto  further  proceedings,  as  to 
seek  out  a  place  for  habitation,  &c.,  they 
fell  down  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  heaven  who  had  brought 
them  over  the  vast  and  furious  ocean,  and 
delivered  them  from  all  the  perils  and  mis- 
eries thereof,  again  to  set  their  feet  on  the 
firm  and  stable  earth,  their  proper  ele- 
ment." 

They  had  indeed  great  cause  for  grati- 
tude, that  they  had  escaped  the  "  perils  and 

miseries  "  of  the  deep. 

1* 
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It  was  on  the  22d  of  July  that  their  pas- 
tor, Mr.  Robinson,  "  with  watery  cheeks,'^ 
commended  them  "  with  most  fervent 
prayer  to  God,  at  Delft-Haven,  when  they 
embarked  for  England,  on  their  way  to  the 
New  World.  Nearly  four  months,  then, 
have  passed  since  most  of  them  came  on 
shipboard.  They  sailed  from  Southampton 
the  5th  of  August,  which  would  make 
the  length  of  their  voyage  from  England 
ninety-eight  days  !  After  putting  back  twice 
with  the  leaky  "  Speedwell,"  the  Mayflower 
sailed  from  Plymouth  September  6th, 
which  would  make  the  voyage,  since  the 
last  embarkation,  no  less  than  sixty-six 
days !  In  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  they 
met  "  with  cross  winds  and  many  fierce 
storms."  Witli  a  hundred  passengers,  be- 
sides the  crew,  men  women  and  children, 
crowded  into  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  this   long  voyage  must   have 
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tried  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  strongest 
Pilgrim. 

Nor  are  these  perils  by  any  means  yet 
passed.  They  intended  to  have  been  upon 
the  coast  of  "  Northern  Virginia"  in  the 
early  part  of  September  ;  but  the  failure 
of  one  of  their  ships,  and  their  unusually 
long  Yoyage  delayed  them,  according  to 
our  calender,  till  the  22d  of  November, 
which  corresponds  with  the  11th,  old  style. 
"  But  here,"  says  Bradford  in  his  history, 
"  I  cannot  but  stay  and  make  a  pause,  and 
stand  half  amazed  at  this  poor  peoples'  pre- 
sent condition ;  and  so  I  think  will  the 
reader  too,  when  he  well  considers  the 
same."  He  then  gives  us  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  "poor  peoples'  condition."  No 
friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  enter- 
tain, or  refresh  their  weather-beaten  bodies, 
no  houses,  or  much  less  towns  to  repair  to, 
to  seek  for  succor."     "  The  season,  it  was 
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winter,"  known  to  be  "  sharp  and  violent^ 
and  subject  to  cruel  and  fierce  storms.'^ 
"  Besides,  what  could  they  see  but  a  hide- 
ous and  desolate  wilderness,  full  of  wild 
beasts,  and  wild  men ;  and  what  mul-^ 
titudes  there  might  be  of  them,  they 
knew  not."  Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that 
the  master  and  company  of  the  ship  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Pilgrims  ;  "  yea,  it  was 
muttered  by  some,  that  if  they  got  not  a 
place  in  time,  they  would  turn  them  and 
their  goods  ashore  and  leave  them." 

Well  does  the  pious  historian  ask,  "  what 
could  now  sustain  them,  but  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  his  grace*"  And  he  adds  with  equal 
propriety,  "m.ay  notj  and  ought  not  the 
children  of  these  fathers  rightly  say  :  Our 
fathers  were  Englishmen,  which  came  over 
this  great  ocean,  aiul  were  ready  to  perish 
in  this  wilderness;  })ut  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  their  voice,  and  looked 
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on  their  adversity,  &c.  Let  them  therefore 
praise  the  Lord  because  he  is  good,  and  his 
mercies  endure  forever."  Compare  Deut. 
26:  5— 7,  with  Ps.  107:  1—8. 

On  the  day  of  the  landing,  after  worship 
was  concluded,  a  company  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen men,  well  armed,  were  set  on  shore 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  which  is 
now  called  "  Long  Point."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  precisely  where  this  first 
landing  was  effected.  In  an  account  of 
the  exploring  party,  which  started  Decem- 
ber 6th,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned,  that 
the  ship  was  anchored  "  within  less  than  a 
furlong"  of  a  "  Sandie  Poynt,"  which  is, 
without  doubt,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Cape  .above  mentioned.  But  in  the  first 
account  of  the  anchoring,  they  say  "  we 
could  not  come  near  the  shore  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  English  mile,  because  of 
shallow  water,  which  was  a  great  prejudice 
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to  US,  for  ovir  people  going  on  shore  were 
forced  to  wade  a  bow-shot  or  two  in  going 
aland,  which  caused  many  to  get  colds  and 
coughs,  for  it  was  many  times  freezing  cold 
weather." 

This  description  does  not  agree  with 
the  present  appearance  of  Long  Point, 
for  the  shore  there  is  very  bold,  and  the 
writer  of  this  recently  leaped  from  the 
prow  of  a  large  sail  boat  upon  the  soft  and 
dry  sand,  while  at  the  stern  of  the  boat 
the  water  measured  six  feet  in  depth. 
Perhaps  the  Mayflower  at  first  anchored  far- 
ther up  the  harbor,  and  afterwards,  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  place,  chang- 
ed her  position  for  one  nearer  the  Point.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  two  centuries  have 
wrought  great  changes  in  the  formation  of 
the  shore,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  vari- 
ous places.  Judging  from  present  appear- 
ances the  place  of  this  first  landing  would 
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seem  to  have  been  near  "•  Wood  End," 
where  the  flats  extend  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  object  of  the 
landing,  was  to  "  fetch  wood,"  see  what  the 
land  was,  and  what  inhabitants  they  could 
meet  with;  They  saw  no  Indians,  but  at 
night  they  returned  to  the  ship  with  a  boat 
load  of  juniper  wood,  ''  which  smelled  very 
sweet." 

This  wood  of  "  aromatic  odor,"  was 
doubtless  the  red  cedar ;  such  wood,  as 
a  writer  of  that  age  says  "Solomon  used  for 
the  building  of  that  glorious  temple  of 
Hierusalem."  That  this  part  of  the  Cape 
was  once  heavily  wooded  is  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. In  riding  from  "  Race  Point "  to 
Provincetown,  in  June  of  last  year,  the 
writer  saw,  on  a  sand  plain,  many  stumps 
of  red  cedar  trees,  which  the  winds  were 
bringing  to  view,  after  they  had  been  cover- 
ed with  sand,  perhaps  for  ages.     Some  of 
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the  wood  was  brought  away,  but  most  of 
its  color  and  "  aromatic  odor  "  was  gone. 
To  those  who  liave  waded  through  the 
sand  on  these  shores  of  Long  Point,  and 
have  seen  what  efforts  liave  been  made  by 
planting  beach  grass  to  keep  the  whole 
region  from  being  blown  away,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it  by  our  fathers  must  in 
some  of  its  particulars,  seem  almost  fabu- 
lous. "  They  found  it  to  be  a  small  neck  of 
land  ;  on  this  side  where  we  was  in  the 
bay,  and  the  further  side  the  sea ;  the 
ground,  or  earth,  sand  hills  much  like 
the  Downs  in  Holland,  but  much  better ; 
the  crust  of  the  earth  a  spit's,  (spade's) 
depth,  excellent  black  earth ;  all  wooded 
with  Oaks,  Pines,  Sassafras,  Juniper,  Birch, 
Holly,  Vines,  some  Ash,  and  Walnut ;  the 
wood  for  the  most  part  open  and  without 
underwood,  fit  either  to  go  or  ride  in." 
Such  was  the  place  where  the  passengers 
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in  the  Mayflower  passed  their  first  raonth 
on  the  coast.  The  traveler,  therefore,  who 
would  trace  the  first  fi)otsteps  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  the  New  World,  must  begin  his 
journey,  not  at  Plymouth,  but  at  Long 
Point.  He  will  find  it  a  delightful  beach. 
Fifty  families  reside  there  ;  and  though  the 
whole  region  is  barren  of  vegetation,  in  a 
bright  summer's  day,  it  puts  on  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness.  If  these  hardy 
sons  of  Neptune  cannot  plough  the  land, 
they  plough  the  ocean,  and  reap  from  it 
golden  harvests.  On  this  spot  some  simple 
monument  should  remind  the  mariner  of 
the  Cape,  that  Pilgrim  feet  trod  those  sands 
in  the  "  olden  time." 

There  too,  not  a  league  distant  from  the 
point,  is  the  unique  village  of  Province- 
town,  distinguished  for  its  enterprise  and 
wealth  ;  and  though,  with  its  thousands  of 
acres,  it  boasts  but  one  farmer,  no  visitor 
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will  find  it  deficient  in  the  good  things 
which  the  earth  yields.  A  few  miles  down 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  may  be  found  the 
rising  land,  on  which  a  Pilgrim  band 
encamped,  the  first  night  spent  on  shore. 
A  sea  view  from  these  hills,  either  on  the 
bay  or  the  ocean  side,  is  worth  a  journey 
from  the  far  distant  interior.  Why,  then, 
in  tracing  the  Pilgrims'  footsteps,  do  most 
stop  at  Plymouth  ?  Surely,  the  extreme 
part  of  the  Cape  has  a  prior  claim  upon 
our  notice. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT    ESTABLISHED. 
November,    1620. 

The  Constitution— Names  of  the  signers— Merits  of  the  Instrument 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  opinion — Mr.  Bancroft's  view  of  it — Praised  by- 
Mr.  Everts  as  a  charter  of  liberty — The  germ  of  the  New  England 
town-meeting— Origin  of  this  compact — One  peculiar  clause— Re- 
ligious character  of  the  enterprise — Testimony  of  Bradford  and 
Winslow  confirmed  by  Robinson — Difiiculties  of  carrying  out  the 
original  design — Its  accomplishment  in  the  next  generation — 
Picture  of  signing  the  compact— Mr.  Carlisle's  Eulogy  on  the 
Mayflower  passengers. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high  raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned. 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-bound  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride, 

No  ;  men,  high-minded  men. 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain  ; 

These  constitute  a  State. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress  •. — crowning  good  ;— repairing  ill. 

Sir  Wiluam  Joxes 
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Before  we  proceed  to  follow  in  our  nar- 
rative the  Pilgrims  through  the  forests 
and  along  the  coasts,  as  they  search  for 
a  place  of  settlement,  we  should  read  the 
following  brief,  but  able  document,  which 
formed  them  into  a  civil  community. 

IN  the  name  of  GOD,  Amen !  We, 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  legal 
subjects  of  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  James,  by  the  grace  of  GOD,  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
and  honor  of  our  King  and  Country,  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  first  Colony  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these 
presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  Politic  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance 
of    the    ends    aforesaid ;    and    by    virtue 
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whereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  Laws,  ordinances,  acts^ 
constitutions,  officers  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  contenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony ;  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

Cape  Cod,  11th  November,  in  the  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
James  of  England,  France  and  L-eland,  18, 
and  of  Scotland,  54.  Anno  Domini,  1620. 
John  Carver,  John  Turner, 

William  Bradford,  Francis  Eaton ^ 
Edward  Winslow,  James  Cliilton, 
John  C rackston  ^ 
John  Billington, 
Moses  Fletcher, 
John  Goodman, 
Degory  Priest, 


William  Brewster, 

Isaac  Allerton, 

Miles  Standish, 

John  Alden, 

Samuel  Fuller, 

Christopher  Martin,    Thomas  Williams. 


William  Mullins, 
SYilliam  White, 
Richard  Warren, 
John  Howland, 

3* 


Gilbert  Winslow, 
Edmund  Margeson^ 
Peter  Brown, 
Richard  Britterige^ 
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Stephen  Hopkins,  George  Soule, 

Edward  Tilly,  Richard  Clarke, 

John  Tilly,  Richard  Gardiner, 

Francis  Cook,  John  Allerton, 

Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  English, 

Thomas  Tinker,  Edward  Dotey, 

John  Rigdale,  Edward  Leister. 
Edward  Fuller, 

These  forty-one  signatures  are  all  that 
historians  have  attached  to  this  instru- 
ment ;  but  according  to  Bradford's  man- 
uscript, recently  discovered,  there  were 
other  adult  male  passengers  ;  and  probably 
other  names — two  or  three,  at  least, — 
should  be  added  to  this  list  of  "  conscript 
fathers." 

It  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  all 
the  names  here  given  were  on  the  original 
compact.  Bradford  says,  "  Leister,  after 
he  ivas  at  liberty,  went  to  Virginia." 
Does  not  this  imply  that  he  was  a  minor  ? 
If  so,  was  he  a  signer  ? 
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This  instrument  proves  that  our  fath- 
ers were  not  factious,  ignorant  and  cant- 
ing fanatics.  It  is  a  solemn,  dignified, 
loyal  state  paper,  worthy  of  the  founders 
of  a  free  Republic.  Worthy  of  men, 
^'  high-minded  men,"  who  know  their 
rights  and  their  duties,  and  are  fitted 
without  the  pride  of  heraldry  or  pomp  of 
power  to  constitute  a  state.  The  states, 
manship  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  shown  in 
this  compact,  has  been  much  j^raised  by 
eminent  civilians  and  historians. 

"  It  is,"  says  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  "  a 
full  demonstration  that  the  nature  of 
civil  government  abstracted  from  the 
political  institutions  of  their  native  coun- 
try, had  been  an  object  of  their  serious 
meditation." 

Of  this  compact,  Mr.  Bancroft  says, 
''  This  was  the  birth  of  popular  consti- 
tutional   liberty.      The    middle    age   had 
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been  familiar  with  characters  and  consti- 
tutions ;  but  th-ey  had  been  nierely  com- 
pacts for  immunities,  partial  enfranchise- 
ments, patents  of  nobility,  concessions  of 
municipal  privileges,  or  limitations  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  favor  of  feudal  in- 
stitutions. In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
hunmnity  recognized  its  rights,  and 
instituted  government  on  the  bt^bsis  of 
equal  laws  for  the   general  good." 

Says  another  able  writer,  Mr.  Everts, 
"We  thank  God,  that,  as  they  did  not 
bring  with  them  the  least  germ  of  unjust 
policy,  so  they  set  the  growing  empire 
with  not  one  base  element  of  hereditary 
easte,  or  admitted  principle  of  slavery^ 
or  any  seed  of  aught  that  heaven's  eter- 
nal justice  could  not  perfectly  approve ^ 
That  compact  has  been,  and  is  the 
ground  of  legislation  in  New  England 
to  this  day  ;  and  we   are  well   called   on 
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to  rejoice  that  from  no  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  New  England  does  occasion  of 
disquietude,  or  discontent  arise  to  vex 
the  public  security ;  that  the  evils  and 
danger  of  ignorance  and  sloth  are  im- 
bedded in  no  masses  of  her  population, 
local  or  derivative  ;  that  not  for  her 
children  are  borne  our  heavy  burdens 
of  pauperism  and  crime.  And  if  our 
whole  country,  and  our  country's  laws 
had  been  true  to  the  original  Mayflower 
compact,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
thing  as  slavery  or  legal  injustice  at 
this  day,  in  all  this  northern  country." 
This  constitution  of  the  infant  com- 
monwealth is  indeed  simple,  democratic, 
just.  It  acknowledges  equality  of  right, 
community  of  interest  and  reciprocity  of 
duty.  It  provides  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  and  the  choice  of  rulers  by  the  vote 
of  the    majority   of    adult   male   citizens. 
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Here  is  the  germ  of  our  New  England 
town-meetings,   and  of  universal  suffrage. 

And  whera  did  the  Pilgrims  learn  tliis 
form  of  government,  tho  first  practica]; 
and  safe  embodiment  of  liberty,  equality,, 
fraternity  ?  From  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged.  Their  "  solemn  contract'' 
by  which  they  became  a  state,  was  mod- 
eled after  the  solemn  "  covenant,"  by 
which  they  liad  many  years  been  ax 
church.  Religious  freedom  is  the  parent, 
of  civil  liberty.  Tlic  New  Testam^ent  is 
the  statesman's  best  manual  for  seminal 
principles  of  law,  as  well  as  for  niotives> 
of  action. 

There  are  in  this  constitution  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Commonwealth  several  clauses 
of  peculiar  force  and  significance,  reveal- 
ing the  statesmanlike  wisdom,  and  the 
Christian  integrity  and  good  will  of  its 
framers.     But  one  Ihic  of  it  is  so  full  of 
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meaning,  and  is  so  different  from  what 
ordinarily  appears  in  instruments  of  this 
nature,  that  it  demands  our  special  no- 
tice. The  Pilgrims  declare,  first  of  all,  in 
this  constitution,  that  they  have  under- 
taken this  voyage  ''  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith."  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  this  ? 
How  often  did  they  declare  it  to  be  their 
purpose.  Were  they  not  true  and  honest 
men  ? 

One  says  that  among  other  things  which 
induced  them  to  undertake  this  voyage 
was  "  the  desire  of  carrying  the  gospel  of 
Christ  into  those  foreign  parts,  amongst 
those  people  that  as  yet  have  no  knowledge 
nor  taste  of  God."  Bradford,  in  his  his- 
tory, in  giving  the  reasons  why  the  Pil- 
grims left  Holland,  says,  "  Lastly,  and 
which  was  not  the  least,  a  great  hope  and 
inward  zeal,  they  had  of  laying  some  good 
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foundation,  or  at  least,  to  make  some  way 
thereunto,  for  the  propagating  and  advanc- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
these  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  yea, 
though  they  should  be  but  as  stepping- 
stones  unto  others  for  performing  of  so 
great  a  work." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of 
Winslow,  that  they  came  to  "  enlarge  the 
church  of  Christ,  if  the  Lord  have  a  people 
amongst  the  natives  whither  he  should 
bring  us." 

To  all  this,  agrees  the  exclamation  of 
Robinson,  when  he  heard  that  some  hostile 
Indians  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Stand- 
ish.  "  Oh,  how  happy  a  thing  had  it  been 
that  you  had  converted  some  before  you 
killed  any." 

May  not  this  have  been  even  so  ?  Squan- 
to,  one  of  the  first  Indians  the  Pilgrims 
met,  died  in  1622,  and  it  is  recorded  of 
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liim,  ''  He  desired  the  governor  to  pray 
that  he  might  go  to  the  Etiglishman's  God 
in  heaven."  And  Hobbamock,  their  early 
and  tried  friend,  who  died  probably  not 
much  later,  is  thus  noticed  by  a  cotempo- 
rary  historian.  ''  As  he  increased  in 
knowledge,  so  in  affection,  and  also  in 
his  practice,  reforming  and  conforming 
himself  accordingly ;  and  though  he  was 
much  tempted  by  enticements,  scoffs  and 
scorns  from  the  Indians,  yet  could  he 
never  be  gotten  from  the  English,  nor  from 
seeking  after  their  God,  but  died  amongst 
them,  leaving  some  good  hopes  in  their 
hearts,  that  his  soul  went  to  rest."  How 
many  other  sons  of  the  forest  may  have 
been  affected  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
early  Pilgrims'  prayers  and  teachings,  and 
examples,  we  cannot  know.  But  the  tes- 
timony is  abundant,  that  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims  made  the  same  impression  upon 


the  natives  that  Christian  missionaries  now 
make  upon  the  heathen  tribes,  among 
whom  they  reside. 

The  early  privations,  and  poverty,  and 
want  of  ministers  in  the  colony,  no  doubt 
delayed  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  In- 
dians. Unexpected  delays  there  may  have 
been ;  mistakes,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
condncting  such  a  work,  they  no  doubt 
made,  in  that  age,  so  wanting  in  practical 
experience  in  missions ;  but  the  design  of 
the  voyage,  as  a  missionary  enterprise, 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  not  this 
end  sought  with  as  much  vigor  and  suc- 
cess as  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected ?  Many  of  that  generation  of  na- 
tives heard  the  gospel,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  the  next  generation  were  gath- 
ered into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Who  can 
doubt  that  it  was  this  deep  religious  ele- 
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nient  that  gave  tlicm  such  fortitude  under 
trials,  such  faith  in  the  dark  day,  such 
perseverance  unto  the  end,  such  protection 
from  God,  and  such  marked  interposition 
in  their  favor  "in  six  troubles,  yea,  in 
seven  /  " 

This  scene — the  signing  of  the  compact — 
is  worthy  of  the  painter's  pencil.  Happy 
are  we  to  know  that  an  artist,  (Mr.  Edwin 
White,)  has  already  given  it  to  the  canvass, 
and  the  engravings  from  the  picture  will 
soon  adorn  many  a  Christian  parlor. 

Looking  at  the  Mayflower  in  the  harbor, 
while  the  Pilgrims  are  pausing  and  sign- 
ing the  Constitution  of  their  free  Common- 
wealth, we  may  well  exclaim  with  Mr. 
Carlyle,  though  he  does  not  seem  fully  to 
understand  the  mission  of  the  men  he 
honoi^ : — 

"  Hail  to  thee,  thou  poor  little  ship, 
Mayflower,  of  Delft-Haven ! — poor  common 
looking  ship,  hired   by   common   charter. 
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pai'ty  for  coined  dollars — caulked  with  new 
oakum  and  tar — provisioned  with  vulgaris^ 
biscuit  and  bacon ; — yet  what  ship  Argo, 
or  miraculous  epic  ship,  built  by  the  sea 
gods,  was  other  than  a  foolish  bumbarge  in 
comparison  ?  Golden  fleeces,  or  the  like, 
these  sailed  for,  with  or  without  effect. 
Thou,  little  Mayflower,  hadst  in  thee  a 
veritable  Promethean  spark,  the  life-spark 
of  the  largest  nation  on  o-ur  earth ; — so  we 
may  already  name  the  Transatlantic  Saxon 
nation.  They  went,  seeking  leave  to  hear 
sermon  in  their  own  method,  these  May- 
flower Puritans,  a  most  indispensable 
search,  and  yet,  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
seeking  a  small  thing,  they  found  this 
unexpected  great  thing.  Honor  to  the 
brave  and  true!  They  verily,  we  say, 
carry  fire  from  heaven,  and  have  a  power 
that  themselves  drearn  not  of.  Let  all 
men  honor  Puritanism.,  since  God  has 
honored  it!" 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE    PILGRIMS    INTRODUCED. 

November,    162  0. 

Notice  of  Gov.  Carver — Mr,  Robinson's  confidence  in  him — Testi- 
mony of  Plymouth.  Church  Records — Elder  Brewster  noticed — 
His  education  and  early  life — His  occupation  in  Holland — His 
preaching  and  views  of  public  prayer — His  Library — His  cheerful, 
social  spirit — Curious  names  of  his  children — Sketch  of  Brad- 
ford's life  and  character — Is  learned  in  the  Languages — The 
Washington  of  the  Colony — His  Poetry— Notice  of  Winslow  and 
his  wife — His  Ambassador — His  residence — Apjjointment  under 
Cromwell— His  Portrait  and  moral  likeness — Mr.  AUerton  the 
Merchant — His  honesty  and  generosity — Capt.  Standish  intro- 
duced— His  character,  family,  and  coat  of  arms — His  daughter's 
sampler — Dr.  Fuller  the  "beloved  Physician" — Is  a  good  Deacon — 
His  Eulogium  by  his  Christian  brethren — Notice  of  Mr,  Hopkins — 
Of  John  Howland — Of  John  Alden,  and  others — Number  of 
married  men  in  the  company — Married  Ladies — Young  Ladies,  and 
Misses — The  last  survivor  of  the  hundred  passengers — Priscilla 
and  Mary,  famous  in  traditionary  history — The  Mayflower 
boys — Number  of  males  and  of  females,  of  adults  and  children 
in  the  company — The  fitness  of  the  Pilgrim  band  for  th^ir  work — 
A  great  mistake  in  regard  to  them. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair, 

Amongst  that  Pilgrim  band, 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  T 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ^ 
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There  was  manhood's  hrow  serenely  high, 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  ©f  the  mine'? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  War? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  I 

Mrs.   Hemans. 

.Before  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  their  exploring  tours  throiig-h 
the  forests,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
"  Great  Bay  ;"  the  reader  will  desire  an 
introduction  to  some  of  the  chief  persons 
in  the  company,  and  a  brief  sketch  of 
their  life ;  that  he  may  be  better  ac- 
quaiirted  with  those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  these  pages » 

In  giving  this  sketch,  we  must  antici- 
pate much,  and  present  many  incidents 
out  of  their  proper  order. 

Mr.  John  Carver,  the  Governor,  is  the 
first  signer  of  the  compact.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  company — probably, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of^  age.     He 
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was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  the 
chief  agent  of  the  Pilgrims  in  securing 
the  funds  which  enabled  them  to  emigrate 
to  the  New  World. 

Mr.  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Leyden 
church,  had  perfect  confidence  m  Deacon 
Carver,  and  expected  him  to  be  the  lead- 
ing man  among  the  Pilgrims.  He  says, 
in  his  parting  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Carver,  ^'  The  spirit  of  a  man  (sustained 
by  the  spirit  of  God)  will  sustain  his 
infirmities,  I  doubt  not  so  will  yours — and 
the  better  much,  when  you  shall  enjoy  the 
presence  and  the  help  of  so  many  godly 
and  wise  brethren  for  the  bearing  of  a  part 
of  yonr  burden  ;  who  also  will  not  admit 
into  their  hearts  the  least  thoughts  of 
suspicion  of  any  the  least  negligence,  at 
least  presumption  to  have  been  in  you, 
whatever  they  think  in  others." 

Bradford,    speaking     of    Carver     when 
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chosen  Governor,  calls  him  "  a  pions  and 
well  approved  gentleman."  The  records 
of  the  Plymouth  church  bear  this  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
"  This  worthy  gentleman  was  one  of  sin- 
gular piety,  and  rare  for  humility,  which 
appeared  as  otherwise,  so  by  his  great 
condescending,  when,  as  this  miserable 
people  were  in  great  sickness  he  shunned 
not  to  do  very  mean  services  for  them. 
He  bore  a  share  likewise  of  their  labors 
also  in  his  own  person,  according  as  their 
great  necessity  required.  Who  being  one 
also  of  considerable  estate  spent  the  main 
part  of  it  in  this  enterprise,  and  from  first 
to  last  approved  himself,  not  only  as  their 
agent  in  the  first  transaction  of  things,  but 
also  along  to  the  period  of  his  life  to  be  a 
pious,  faithful  and  very  beneficial  instru- 
ment." 

Governor  Carver  lived  only  about  five 
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months  after  the  first  landmg.  His  wife, 
named  Elizabeth,  died  soon  after.  His 
family  consisted  of  "  Kathrine,  his  wife  ; 
Desire  Winter,  and  two  man-servants, 
John  Howland,  Roger  Wilder;  William 
Lathan,  a  boy  ;  and  a  maid-servant,  and  a 
child  that  was  pnt  to  him,  called  Jasper 
More." 

This  record  from  Bradford's  History 
lately  published  for  the  first  time,  dispels 
the  mystery  that  has  long  lumg  over  the 
family  of  Gov.  Carver,  by  showing  that  he 
had  no  children,  when  he  came  to  New 
England.  Ehzabeth,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  John  Howland,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  Governor's  daiighter,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  she  belonged,  to  an- 
other family. 

Mr.  William  Breivster,  is  in  the  church 
what  Carver  is  in  the  State.  His  title  is 
"  Ruling  Elder,"  but  he   is  a  teacher  as 


well  as  Ruler  in  the  household  of  faith. 
He  is  fifty-six  years  old  ;  the  oldest  of  the 
company  whose  age  is  recorded.  His  life 
has  been  one  of  trial  and  persecution  ''  for 
righteousness  sake."  In  early  life,  he 
was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
"  first  seasoned  with  the  seeds  of  grace 
and  virtue."  He  became  a  confidential 
servant,  or  rather  secretary  to  William 
Davison,  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
With  Davison,  Brewster  visited  Holland, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  Courts 
and  Cabinets  of  Kings,  and  in  the  fall  of 
his  master,  saw  an  affecting  example  of  the 
vanity  of  worldly  honor,  and  of  putting 
confidence  in  Princes.  He  now  went  into 
retirement  at  "  Scrooby  Manor  House," 
which  he  rented  and  where  he  acted  for 
sometime  as  postmaster.  At  his  stately 
mansion,  religious  meetings  were  frequent- 
ly  held   by  the   Puritans,   for   whom   the 
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worthy  host  had  a  father's  care,  "  making 
provision  for  them   to   his  great  charge." 

"  Troubled  on  every  side,"  because  of 
his  Puritan  faith,  Brewster,  in  1607  fled 
to  Holland  ;  not  however,  without  suffer- 
ing imprisonment.  In  Holland,  he  became 
a  teacher  of  the  English  language  to  the 
Dutch,  and  also  a  publisher  of  religious 
books,  especially  of  such  as  were  not 
allowed  to  see  the  light  in  England. 

At  Plymouth,  the  Elder  held  no  civil 
office,  for  he  was  the  religious  teacher  of 
the  people  ;  though  he  was  not  regarded 
as  a  minister,  and  never  administered 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  His  labors 
were  blessed ;  for  "  many  were  brought 
to  God  by  his  ministry."  He  preached 
"  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  that  both  pow- 
erfully and  profitably."  It  is  also  re- 
marked of  him,  that  he  had  "  a  singular 
good  gift  in  prayer,"  and  that  he  approved 
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of  short  prayers  in  public,  because  "  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  all,  especially  the  weak, 
could  hardly  continue,  and  so  long  stand 
bent,  as  it  were  toward  God,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  in  that  duty,  without  flagging 
and  falling  off."  Brewster  was  a  man 
of  learning,  having  a  library  of  nearly 
three  hundred  volumes,  more  than  sixty 
of  which,  were  in  Latin. 

He  was  of  "  a  very  cheerful  spirit,  very 
sociable  and  pleasant  amongst  his  friends, 
of  an  humble  and  modest  mind."  With- 
out doubt  Brewster  was  of  the  "highest 
style  of  man."  He  died  in  Feb.  1644,  at 
the  age  of  fourscore  years. 

His  sons  were  Jonathan,  Love,  and 
Wentling.  His  daughters  Fear,  and 
Patience.  The  gender  of  the  Latin  words 
for  Love  and  Fear  must  have  decided 
which  should  be  the  name  for  a  boy,  and 
which   for   a   girl.     The   family   of  Elder 
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Brewster  with  him  in  the  Mayflower  con- 
sists of  a  wife,  two  sons,  a  daughter-in-law, 
and  a  grandchild. 

Mr.  William  Bradford.  This  gentle^ 
man,  the  leading  young  man  among  the 
Pilgrims,  is  thirty  years  of  age.  Left  an 
orphan,  he  experienced  many  trials  in 
early  life  ;  but  being  fond  of  reading  and 
study,  he  acquired  a  good  education,  and 
could  speak  six  languages.  He  became 
decidedly  pious  when  a  youth,  and  joined 
the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old. 

He  was  chosen  Governor  on  the  death 
of  Carver,  and  continued  in  office  as  long 
as  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it ; 
in  all,  eighteen  years.  He  was  sometimes, 
*' with  difficulty  let  off;"  his  argument 
being — that  '*  if  it  were  any  honor  or 
benefit,  others  beside  himself  should  par- 
take  of  it ;   if  it   were   a  burden,  others 
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beside  himself  should  help  to  bear  it."" 
Bradford  was  a  moral  man.  He  was  the 
Washington  of  the  infant  Colony.  Judi- 
cious, firm,  yet  kind  and  benevolent,  he 
guided  the  affairs  of  state,  so  as  to  keep  the 
confidence  of  all  the  well-disposed,  and  so 
as  to  be  a  "  terror  to  evil  doers." 

At  the  time  of  the  landing,  he  had  a 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dorothy 
May,  and  a  "  son  left  behind,  who  came 
afterward."  Gov.  Bradford's  second  wife 
was  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  William,  Mary,  and 
Joseph.  Bradford  was  fond  of  writing. 
To  him,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
records  of  the  early  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth. Some  of  Bradford's  historical 
documents  have  a  romantic  history.  His 
''  Letter  Book,"  after  being  stolen  from 
the  belfry  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in 
Boston,  when  that  house  was  used  for  £k 
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riding-school  for  British  soldiers,  was  after- 
wards rescued  in  a  mutilated  state,  from 
a  grocer's  shop  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ! 
His  "  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
was  carried  to  England,  and  remained 
probably  "  for  a  very  long  period"  hid  in 
the  Fulham  Library,  where  it  was  recently 
found  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  document,  published  the 
present  year  by  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society. 
Thus  after  passing  many  years  in  obscurity, 
the  Puritan  historian  appears  again  before 
the  public,  to  correct  our  errors  and 
awaken  new  interest  in  the  men  of  his 
generation.  Bradford  was  also  a  poet, 
after  the  style  of  the  age,  and  left  several 
short  poems,  among  which,  is  a  farewell  to 
his  children,  which  thus  closes : 

"  Farewell,  dear  children,  wliom  I  love ; 
Your  better  Father  is  above ; 
When  I  am  gone,  he  can  supply ; 
To  him  I  leave  vou  when  I  die. 


Fear  him  in  truth,  walk  in  his  ways,. 
And  h-e  will  bless  you  all  yotir  days. 
My  days  are  spent,  old  age  is  come, 
My  strength  it  fails,  my  glass  near  imn. 
Now  I  will  wait,  when  worlv  is  done, 
Until  my  happy  change  shall  come  ^ 
When  from  my  labors  I  shall  rest, 
With  Christ  above  for  to  be  blest." 

Gov.  Bradford  died  at  Ply-mouth  in  1657^ 
in  the  sixtj-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  day  before  he  departed,  he  said  to 
his  friends,  "  God  has  given  me  a  pledge  of 
my  happiness  in  another  world,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  eternal  glory." 

Mr.  Edivard  Winslow  is  worthy  of 
standing  next  among  the  leaders  of  the 
enterprise.  He  is  of  the  English  gentry* 
an  educated  and  accomplished  man  ;  and 
the  second  in  the  company  in  pohit  of 
wealth.  He  is  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age ;  has  been  married  to  Elizabeth,  the 
bride  of  Weir's  painting  of  the  Embarka- 
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tion,  about  three  years,  and  lias  in  his 
family  two  "  man-servants,"  and  a  "  little 
girl,"  Ellen  More ;  but  no  children  are 
mentioned.  Winslow  was  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  Indians,  with  the  "  Merchant  Advent- 
urers" of  England,  and  with  the  King, 
For  this  office  he  was  admirably  fitted  by 
his  sound  mind,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  gentlemanly  address,  and  his 
sacred  regard  for  what  was  honorable  and 
right. 

Mr.  Winslow  settled  at  Marshfield,  and 
called  his  estate  "  Careswell,"  from  a 
Castle  by  that  name  in  Staffordshire. 
This  farm  was  owned  many  years  by  the 
Hon.  Daniel  "Webster.  After  serving  the 
Colony  as  Ambassador,  agent  and  gov- 
ernor, in  all  which  offices  he  won,  to  an 
eminent  degree,  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his   fellow   Pilgrims,  Winslow  was   ap- 
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pointed  by  Cromwell  in  1655,  Commis-- 
sioner  of  a  military  expedition  against  St. 
Domingo. 

On  the  passage  between  Hispaniola  and 
Jamaica  he  died,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age,  of  a  fever,  and  was  buried  in  the" 
ocean,  with  the  honors  of  war,  forty-two 
guns  being  fired  over  his  watery  grave. 

Of  his  person  we  have  an  admirable" 
portrait,  the  only  one  of  any  passenger  in 
the  Mayflower,  which  has  been  presei^ed. 
It  was  painted  in  England,  five  years 
before  his  death,  and  is  to  ns  an  invalu- 
able remembrancer^  It  is  the  likeness  of 
no  lank,  croppexl,  uiiearthly  looking  victim 
of  fanaticism,  as  some  conceive  a  Puritan, 
must  have  been ;  but  it  exhibits  the  Christ- 
ian gentleman  in  full  dress.  His  moral 
likeness,  a  less  skillful,  thougli  not  less 
faithful  hand  has  portrayed  in  elegiac 
verses,  of  which  the  following  are  the  close:' 
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"  Whose  life  was  sweet  and  conversation  just ; 
Whose  parts  and  wisdom  most  men  did  excels 
An  honor  to  his  place^  as  all  can  tell.'* 

Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  is  the  merchant  of 
the  Pilgrims.  He  is  a  man  in  middle  life 
with  a  wife  and  three  children.  He  has 
more  property  than  any  other  of  the  com- 
pany, and  is  disposed  to  use  it  for  the 
general  good.  Allerton  was  a  man  of 
great  enterprise,  and  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  the  New  England 
settlements,  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  establish 
fisheries  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He 
was  the  first  man  chosen  "  Assistant"  to 
the  Governor,  and  was,  for  a  long  time, 
one  of  the  chief  to  be  relied  npon  to 
assume  pecuniary  obligations,  and  transact 
the  business  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Allerton  was  eminently  a  useful 
man  to  the  infant  Colony.     It  was  early 
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testified  of  him,  "  he  hath  been  a  trusty, 
honest  friend  to  you  all."  When  a 
brother-in-law  of  his,  died  insolvent,  and 
Mr.  AUerton  was  his  chief  creditor,  the 
records  of  court  testify  that  ''  the  said 
Isaac  hath  given  free  leave  to  all  his  other 
creditors  to  be  fully  discharged  before  he 
receive  any  thing  of  his  particular  debts  to 
himself,  desiring  rather  to  lose  all,  than 
other  men  should  lose  any." 

After  having  been  chief  agent  of  the 
Colony  in  foreign  trade,  for  many  years, 
Mr.  AUerton  experienced  reverses  of  for- 
tune, and  became  sadly  embarrassed  in 
business.  In  some  transactions  of  his 
complicated  co-partnership  with  the  Col- 
ony, and  with  English  merchants,  he  is 
severely  censured  by  Bradford ;  yet  the 
Governor  says,  "  I  think,  or  at  least  charity 
carries  me  to  hope,  that  he  intended  to 
deal  faithfully  with  them  in  the  main." 
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We  trust,  that  in  these  misfortunes,  to 
which  mercantile  life  is  so  much  exposed, 
there  was  nothing  affecting  the  integrity 
of  the  first  Puritan  merchant,  or  to  prevent 
his  standing  at  the  head  of  that  long  line 
of  "  Merchant  Princes,"  with  which  the 
annals  of  Massachusetts  are  adorned.  Mr. 
Allerton,  after  living  in  two  or  three  towns 
on  the  sea-board,  died  at  New  Haven  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,  is  the  next  signer. 
He  is  thirty-six  years  old,  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  military  family  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the 
"  Low  Countries."  He  is  said  to  have 
been  '-'  Heir  apparent  to  a  great  estate  of 
lands  and  livings,  surreptitiously  detained 
from  him."  Though  very  small  in  stature, 
he  was  great  in  courage,  and  his  name  soon 
become  a  terror  to  the  hostile  Indians  in 
the  region. 


Capt.  Stan  dish  is  spoken  of  in  our  Co- 
lonial History,  as  a  man  of  hasty,  imperious 
spirit,  who  had  learned  more  in  the  school 
of  man  than  of  Christ ;  but  from  the  great 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Pilgrims, 
and  from  occasional  circumstances  in  his  life, 
incidentally  brought  to  view,  it  is  probable 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  soldier  became 
less  prominent  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
a  member  of  any  Christian  church. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  his  family  consisted 
''  simply  of  three  standing  dishes  argent  on 
a  field  azure."  A  dish,  or  plate  of  the 
same  style,  made  of  pewter,  and  no  less 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  pre- 
served at  Plymouth  with  his  iron  dinner- 
pot  and  "  Damascus  Blade,"  fit  memorials 
of  the  captain. 

But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  his 
family  is  the  sampler  of  his  daughter  Lorea, 
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which  hangs  in  Plymouth  Hall,  wrought 
with  excellent  workmanship  in  five  differ- 
ent colors  upon  canvass,  some  twenty 
inches  long  by  eight  or  ten  wide. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter- 
work   of  the   sampler  : — 

Lorea  Standish  is  my  name. 
"  Lord  guide  my  heart  tliat  I  may  do  tliy  will ; 
Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  conyenient  skiU, 
As  may  conduce  to  virtue,  void  of  shame ; 
And  I  will  give  the  glory  to  thy  name." 

What  prayer  could  have  been  more 
appropriate  for  a  young  lady  ?  We 
trust  it  was  answered.  Lorea  died  be- 
fore her  father,  and  he  requested,  in 
his   Avill,   to   be   buried   by   her   side. 

The  residence  of  Captain  Standish  was 
fixed  in  Duxbury,  across  the  bay  from 
Plymouth,    and    in    sight    of    the    town, 
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on  a  deliglitful  eminence,  now  called 
"  Captain's  Hill." 

There  the  old  soldier  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  but  the  place  of  his 
sepulchre  is  not  known.  Captain  Stan- 
dish  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
He  was  more  skillful  than  any  other 
Pilgrim  in  the  Indian  languages,  and 
his  library  was  half  as  valuable  as  Elder 
Brewster's.  It  consisted,  however,  of  a 
somewhat  different  class  of  books  ;  among 
which  was  Homer's  Iliad,  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries,  and   Bariff's  Artillery. 

Doctor  Samuel  Fuller  is  the  "  be- 
loved physician"  of  the  Pilgrims.  He 
has  left  his  wife  Bridget  on  the  other 
side  of  the  o«ean,  to  come  after  he  has 
prepared  a  home  to  receive  her,  but  has 
brought  his  cradle,  which  has  attained 
to  great  celebrity,  because  it  is  said  to 
have    rocked    on    board    the   Mayflower, 
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Peregrine   White,  the   first   Pilgrim  babe 
of  New   England. 

Dr.  Fuller  died  in  1633,  "  of  an  infectious 
fevoure,"  after  he  had  been  "  a  great  help 
and  comfort  to  many  sick  with  the  same 
disease,  of  which  twenty  adults  died  that 
year.  He  had  several  children,  one  of  whom 
was  a  minister ;  but  of  the  others,  little  is 
known.  He  was  deacon  in  the  Ply- 
mouth church,  and  his  brethren  have 
left  their  testimony  on  record,  that  "  he 
was  a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Long  after  his  death,  he  was 
called,  "  a  man  godly,  and  forward  to 
do  good."  It  is  further  recorded  by 
an  early  historian,  that  "  he  did  much 
good  in  his  place,  being  not  only  use- 
ful in  his  faculty,  but  otherwise."  His 
highest  eulogium  is,  that  he  "  was  much 
missed  after  God  removed  him  out  of 
this   world." 
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Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins  is  a  man  of 
considerable  note  in  this  little  band. 
He  has  with  him  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
and  four  children,  two  of  them  "  by  a 
former  wife,"  and  two  servants,  or  hired 
laborers,  Edward  Doty,  and  Edward 
Leister.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  often  asso- 
ciated with  Standish  in  military  affairs, 
and  was,  perhaps,  his  lieutenant.  He 
was  the  Governor's  assistant  three  years, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  public  affairs. 
He  died  in  1644.  The  materials  for 
his  biography  are  meagre,  but  his  de- 
scendants are  numerous,  and  his  name 
is   honored   in   New   England   history. 

John  Howland  is  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernor Carver's  family.  He  is  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  though  numbered 
with  the  "  men-servants,"  ranks  among 
the  most  prominent,  and  reliable  young 
men    in    the    company.      He    was    often 
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chosen  assistant,  and  in  other  ways  was 
much  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
Colony.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, and  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty.  "  He  was  an  ancient  professor 
in  the  ways  of  Christ, — -a  useful  instru- 
ment  of  good." 

John  Alden  is  a  younger,  but  not  less 
valuable  man.  His  age  is  only  twenty- 
two.  He  is  thus  noticed  in  Bradford's 
history :  "  John  Alden  was  hired  for  a 
cooper,  at  South  Hampton,  where  the 
ship  victualed ;  and  being  a  hopeful 
young  man,  was  much  desired,  but  left 
to  his  own  liking  to  go  or  stay  when 
he  came  here ;  but  he  staid  and  mar- 
ried here."  He  married  Priscilla  Mul- 
lins,  left  an  orphan  the  first  winter. 
He  was  a  modest,  unassuming  man, 
distinguished  for  solid,  rather  than  bril- 
liant  traits  of  character, — "  large,  sound, 


round-about  sense."  He  was  assistant 
to  many  Governors,  serving  in  all,  forty- 
two  years.  He  early  removed  to  Dux- 
bury,  where  he  had  a  family  of  eleven 
children.  He  resided  in  this  country 
sixty-seven  years,  and  died  at  the  pa- 
triarchal age  of  eighty-nine.  He  was 
the  last  survivor  who  signed  the  com- 
pact. His  descendants  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  generation  are  numerous  in  New 
England,  and  creditably  sustain  the  rep- 
utation  of  this   ancient   family. 

Christopher  Martin^  William  Mullins, 
William  While,  and  Richard  Warren, 
are  all  prominent  men,  and  have  pre- 
fixed to  their  names  the  honorable  title 
of  "  Mr. ;"  but  they  all,  except  the  last 
named,  died  the  first  winter,  and  Mr. 
Warren   lived   but   a   few  years. 

These  worthies  who  fell  thus  early  in 
the   good  cause,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
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Some  of  them  still  live  in  their  de- 
scendants ;  but  of  most  of  them,  and 
of  several  others  of  the  company^  we 
can   only   say,  their  record   is   on   high. 

Having  introduced  the  reader  to  the 
chief  men  on  board  the  Mayflower,  we 
must  take  some  notice  of  their  wives. 
Eighteen  of  the  signers  have  their  wives 
with  them ;  and.  four  others  have  wives, 
left  for  the  present,  either  in  Holland, 
or  England.  The  children  of  three  others 
are  mentioned  ;  and  probably  others  still 
are  married  men.  The  Christian  names 
of  these  matrons  are,  for  the  most  part, 
given ;  and  as  they  help  to  redeem  the 
age  from  the  charge  of  bad  taste  at 
the  baptismal  font,  the  ladies  will  scarcely 
pardon  their  omission,  in  a  work  so 
minute  as  this.  Retaining  the  spelling 
of  the  record,  they  are :  Kathrine  Car- 
ver, Mary   Brewster,   Elizabeth   Winslow, 

6* 
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Dorothy  Bradford,  Mary  AUerton,  Rose 
Standish,  Susana  White,  Elizabeth  Hop- 
kins, Ellen  Billington,  [Ann  Tillie,  Alice 
lligdale,  Sarah  Eaton.  The  other  six, 
known  by  their  husband's  names,  are, 
Mrs.  Christopher  Martin,  Mrs.  William 
Mullines,  Mrs.  John  Tillie,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Tinker,  Mrs.  Edward  Fuller,  Mrs.  John 
Turner. 

Let  these  "  mothers  in  Israel,"  be 
honored  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
be  cherished  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
Puritan  sons  and  daughters ;  for  amid 
privations  and  sufferings  they  "  did  what 
they  could ; "  and  most  of  them,  early 
fell  martyrs  to  the  holy  cause,  which 
brought   them   to   a   desert   shore. 

Another  most  interesting  group,  con- 
sists of  eleven   young  ladies   and   misses. 

Elizabeth  Tilly  is  fourteen  years  of 
age.      Her    father,   John   Tilly,   and    his 
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■^ife,  "  both  died  a  little  after  they 
came  ashore."  Elizabeth,  an  only  child, 
thus  early  left  an  orphan,  soon  married 
John  Howland,  who  being  about  twice 
her  age,  was  a  protector  and  guide,  as 
well  as  companion  of  her  youth.  She 
was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one.  The 
descendants  of  the  Howland  family  are 
very   numerous. 

This  lady  has,  for  many  years,  been 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Carver ;  but  Bradford's  recently  discov- 
ered manuscript,  is  so  explicit  as  to 
her  family,  that  no  room  for  further 
doubt  is  left. 

Remember  AUerton,  daughter  of  the 
merchant,  has  been  almost  forgotten  in 
history,  for  little  of  importance  is  known 
of   her,    except    that    she   married,    and 
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lived  at  Salem,  and  had,  in  Bradford'^ 
day,  "  three    or   four   children  living." 

Mary  Allerton,  her  sister,  is  eleven 
years  old.  She  married  Elder  Thomas 
Cushman,  and  lived  to  be  ninety  years 
of  age.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  i^assengers  of  the  Mayflower ;  resid- 
ing  in  the    colony   seventy-nine   years. 

Priscilla  Mullins,  is  a  young  lady  of 
prominence,  distinguished  in  traditionary 
history,  as  the  rejecter  of  the  hand  of 
Captain  Standish,  though  the  story  is 
improbable.  She  was  soon  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  a  family  of  five,  and  united 
her  fortunes  with  John  Alden,  with 
whom  her  subsequent  history  is  iden- 
tified. 

Mart/  Chilton,  is  anoth3r  of  this  cir- 
cle. She  is  famous  in  tradition,  as  the 
first  English  woman  who  stepped  upon 
the    shore    of    New    England.      Left    an 
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orphan  the  first  winter,  she  soon  mar- 
ried Jolm  Winslow,  the  brother  of  Gov- 
ernor Edward,  and  after  living  many 
years  in  Plymouth,  removed  to  Boston, 
where  she  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  mother  of  nine  children ;  having 
resided  in  this  country  about  sixty  years. 

Constanta  Hopkins^  married  Nicolas 
Snow.  Of  her  life  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  she  lived  on  the  Cape  fifty- 
six   years. 

Damaris  Hopkins  is,  probably,  a  child. 
Sixteen  years  after  the  landing,  she 
married   Jacob  Cook. 

Desire  Minter  is  a  member  of  Grov- 
ernor  Carver's  family,  but  not  a  ser- 
vant. Of  her  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  she  "  returned  to  her  friends,  and 
proved  not  very  well,  and  died  in  Eng- 
land." 

Humility    Cooper    is    a    child     belong 
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ing  to  the  family  of  Edward  Tilly,  who 
with  his  wife,  Ann,  died  soon  after 
their  arrival.  "  The  girl,  Humility, — 
their  cousin,"  lived  in  the  colony  several 
years.  In  1623,  she  had  one  "  aker " 
of  land  assigned  her,  and  in  1627, 
when  the  cattle  were  divided,  she  is 
included  in  the  families  of  Brewster  and 
Prince,  and  shared,  as  one  of  thirteen, 
"  the  blind  heifer,  and  two  she  goats." 
The  last  we  hear  of  her  is,  "  she  was 
sent   for  into  England,  and   died  there." 

Ellen  More,  is  "a  little  girl,  put 
to"  Edward  Winslow.  She  was  among 
the   first   who   died. 

The  "  maid  servant,"  of  Governor 
Carver,  we  regret  to  say,  is  the  only 
passenger  whose  name  is  not  on  record. 
All  that  is  known  of  her  is  in  these 
words,  "married,  and  died  .a  year  or 
two   after  in   this   place." 
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The  Mayflower  boys,  sons  of  the 
signers,  must  not  be  forgotten.  They 
are  seventeen  in  number ;  of  whom  four, 
a  son  of  Thomas  Tinker,  two  sons  of 
John  Turner,  and  Joseph  Mullins,  died 
the  first  winter.  Oceanus  Hopkins  died 
early ;  John  Crackston,  about  four  or 
five  years  after  the  landing,  lost  him- 
self in  the  woods,  froze  his  feet,  and 
died  of  a  fever  which  ensued.  Wrest- 
ling Brewster  died  young,  and  unmar- 
ried. John  Billington,  a  mischievous  and 
unlucky  lad,  died  a  young  man.  The 
other  nine  lived  to  be  settled  in  life, 
and  to  rear  families  around  them.  To 
this  company  we  must  add  Henry  Sam- 
son, a  "youth,"  cousin  to  Edward  Tilly. 
These  all  became,  it  is  believed,  with- 
out an  exception,  respectable  men,  who 
were  strength  and  ornament  to  the 
colony,   and    most    of  them   lived    to   a 


great  age.  The  age  of  most  of  them, 
at  the  time  of  landing,  is  not  known. 
Oceanus  Hopkins,  was  born  on  the  voy- 
age. Kesolved  White  was  five  years  old. 
Samuel  Eaton  "  came  over  a  sucking 
child." 

John  Cooke,  Samuel  Fuller,  and  Jo- 
seph Rogers,  were,  probably  young  boys ; 
while  Bartholomew  Allerton,  Giles  Hop- 
kins, and  Francis  Billington,  were  among 
the  older  lads.  Love  and  Wrestling 
Brewster,  must  have  been  young  men, 
nearly  of  age. 

In  this  introduction,  the  twelve  male 
servants,  besides  the  four  who  signed 
the  compact,  should  not  be  overlooked, 
for  with  the  Puritans,  and  their  de- 
scndants,   labor  is   honorable. 

Jasper  More,  "  a  child,"  and  a  boy 
by  the  same  family  name ;  John  Hooke, 
''  a   boy,"    Solomon   Promer,  Roger   Wil- 
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der,  Edward  Thomson,  Elias  Story, 
Robert  Carter,  William  Holbeck,  and 
John  Langemore,  "  servants,"  died  in 
"  the  first  infection."  Only  two  sur- 
vived. Richard  More,  "  a  boy,  put  to " 
Elder  Brewster,  became  a  citizen  of  the 
colony.  William  Latham,  "  a  boy,"  in 
Governor  Carver's  family,  lived  in  the 
colony  more  than  twenty  years ;  then 
went  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  he  "  was  starved 
for  want   of  food." 

Adding  to  the  hundred  named  above, 
"  two  seamen,  William  Trevore,  and  one 
Ely,  hired  to  stay  a  year  in  the  coun- 
try," we  have  a  complete  list  of  the 
Mayflower  passengers.  Quite  a  number 
of  children,  belonging  to  the  Pilgrim 
families,  were  left  on  the  other  side  of 
the    water,    many    of    whom,    in    subse- 
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quent    years    joined    their    parents     and 
friends  in   their  new   homes. 

A   careful   analysis  of  this   list   of  pas- 
sengers  gives   the   following   result: — 

Signers  of  the    Compact,  as  usually 
given,         ....       41 

Seamen  hired,  not  included  among 
signers,       ....         2 

Servants,  probably  young    men, 
though   minors,      .         .         .7 


Making  the  whole  number  of  adult 
men,     ......       50 

Adult  women,  four  of  whom  are 
unmarried,    ,         .         .         .         .22 


Whole   number   of  adults,         .       72 
Small  boys   and   lads,       .         .  23 
Little   girls   and   misses,   .         .     7 


Number  of  children  and  youth,       30 
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Whole   number   of  males,        .         .       73 
Whole   number   of  females,     .         .       29 

This  is  the  company  which  God  has 
brought  across  the  ocean,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  church,  and  state,  and 
of  a  new  order  of  civilization  in  the 
New   World. 

This  Pilgrim  band  seem  to  have  been 
admirably  fitted  for  the  work  assigned 
them.  They  were  of  various  ages,  tastes, 
and  capacities,  and  had  moved  in  quite 
different  spheres  of  life ;  yet  they  re- 
spected each  other's  rights,  had  mutual 
sympathies,  and  a  common  object,  and 
could  act  together  with  harmony,  un- 
usual   to   such  bodies. 

The  leaders  of  the  Colony  were  men 
of  good  talents,  and  finished  education. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they   were    weak,    and    ignorant,    though 
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pious  and  well  meaning.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  strength ;  and  had  they 
remained  in  England,  would  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Common- 
wealth under  Cromwell.  But  God  re- 
served  for   them   a  higher  honor. 
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CHAPTER    ir. 

EXPLORING     THE     COAST. 
NovembPr,    1G20. 

■the  Shallop  repaired — Monday,  washing  day — Employment  of 
the  men — Pleasant  sights  in  the  Bay — Sport  with  a  whale--" 
Fishing  for  Cod— Sickness  frdm  eating  "fat  muscles" — 'Some 
impatient  to  explore — Sixteen  volunteers  for  this  service — Theiif 
arms  and  provisions — First  sight  of  Savages— ^Thcir  flight  in  the 
woods — Pilgrim's  night  encampment — Second  day's  exploring—^ 
Cleared  land  found — An  Indian  grave— Corn  taken  for  seed — 
Parmet  river  discovered — Second  night  in  the  woods — Wild 
game  started — Bradford  caught  in  a  deer  trap — Return  Of  the 
party— Inconvenience  of  the  Mayflower's   situation. 


Bleak  Nature's  desolation  wraps   them  round, 

Eternal  forests,   and   unyielding  earth, 

And  savage  menj  who'  through  the  thickets  peer^ 

With  vengeful  arrow. — What  could  lure  their  steps 

To  this  drear  desert?    Ask  of  him   who  16 ft 

His  father's  house  to  roam  through  Haran's  wilds, 

Nor  doubting,  though  a  stranger,  that  his  seed 

Should  be  as  ocean's  sands.  L.  H-  Sigooenet. 


Having  become  somewliat  acquainted 
with  the  Pilgrims,  and  having  seen  how 
they   spent   Saturday,  the   first   day  after 


9* 
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they  came  to  anchor,  we  are  prepared 
to  trace  their  footsteps  in  search  of  a 
place  of  settlement.  The  next  day  is 
the  Sabbath,  their  first  on  the  coast, 
and  of  course  all  remain  on  board ; 
for  it  is  the  day  of  special  preparation 
for  "  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people   of  God." 

Monday,  Nov.  13th.  The  Shallop,  a 
large  sail  boat,  is  drawn  ashore  for  re- 
pairs, preparatory  to  exploring  the  coast. 
The  journal  adds,  "  Our  people  went 
ashore  to  refresh  themselves,  and  our 
women  to  wash,  as  they  had  great 
need."  Thus  was  Monday  duly  inaugu- 
rated, as  the  washing  day  for  New 
England,  by  the  matrons  and  maidens 
of  the  Mayflower.  Brave  women  they, 
who  began  their  hardest  duties  as  tidy 
housewives    in    the    open    air    of    bleak 
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November!     Their    daughters   have    high 
authority   for   honoring   useful   labor, — 

"  There  was  no  need 
In  those  good  times,  of  trim  Callisthenics — 
And  there  was  less  of  gadding,  and  far  more 
Of  home-born,  heart-felt  comfort  rooted  strong 
In  industry,  and  bearing  such  rare  fruit 
As  wealth  may  never  purchase." 

The  Pilgrims  now  prepare  to  explore 
the  coast,  and  find  a  place  for  settle- 
ment. But  the  shallop  is  found  to  be 
so  much  injured  by  being  "  cut  down," 
that  she  might  ride  between  decks,  and 
so  "  opened  with  the  people  lying  in 
her,"  that  it  takes  the  carpenters  sev- 
enteen days  to  fit  her  for  sea, — a 
most   unfortunate    delay. 

While  the  sliallop  is  undergoing  these 
repairs,  some  of  the  men  go  ashore  and 
cut  wood :    others   fit    handles    to    their 
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tools ;  nor  are  those  on  shipboard  with-^ 
out  scenes  of  interest.  All  is  new'  and 
"wonclerful.  Sea  fowl,  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage, are  seen  in  large  flocks,  floating^ 
gracefully  on  the  glassy  bosom  of  th^ 
bay.  Whales  sport  themselves  "  every 
day "  without  fear,  hard  by  the  ship^ 
and  the  captain  and  mate  declare,  that 
had  they  "  instruments  and  means  to 
take  them,  they  might  make  three  or 
four  thousand  paunds  worth  of  oil.'' 
The  sharp  shooters  sometimes  played 
with  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  ''  There 
was  once  one,"  says  the  record,  ''  when 
the  sun  shone  warm,  came  and  lay 
a'  ove  water,  as  if  she  had  been  dead, 
for  a  good  while  together,  within  half 
a  musket  shot  of  the  ship,  at  which 
two  men  prepared  to  shoot,  to-  see 
whether  she  would  stir  or  no.  He 
that    fired     first,     his     musket     flew     in 
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pieces,  both  stock  and  barrel ;  yet  thanks 
be  to  God,  neither  he,  nor  any  man 
else  was  hurt  with  it,  though  many 
were  there  about.  But  when  the  whale 
saw  her  time,  she  gave  a  sniff  and 
was  away." 

During  this  detention  on  shipboard, 
some  tried  their  luck  fishing  for  cod, 
but  without  success,  for  they  "  wanted 
small  hooks."  Of  the  shell  fish,  they 
say :  "  We  found  great  muscles,  and 
very  fat  and  full  of  sea  pearl;  but  we 
could  not  eat  them,  for  they  made  us 
all  sick  that  did  eat,  as  well  sailors 
as  passengers ;  they  caused  to  cast  and 
scour,  but  they  were  soon  well  again." 
Thus  passed  anxious  days  of  anticipa- 
tion. 

But  the  enterprising  men  grow  impa- 
tient, and  perceiving  that  it  will  take 
much    time    to    repair    the    shallop,   arc 
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anxious  to  begin  their  exploring*  OB 
land.  Volunteers  offer  themselves  for 
this  service ;  but  it  is  deemed  hazard- 
ous, and  is  "  rather  permitted  than 
approved." 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  November, 
sixteen  men,  under  the  conduct  of  cap- 
tain Miles  Standish,  and  well  armed 
with  muskets,  SAvord  and  corselet,  are 
set  ashore,  with  permission  to  be  gone 
only  two  days.  They  fill  their  pockets 
with  "  biscuit,  Holland  cheese  ;"  and  take 
also  "  a  little  bottle  of  aqua  vitae ; " 
that  in  case  of  an  accident,  or  extreme 
fatigue,  they  may  "  give  strong  drink 
to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish."  Hav- 
ing landed  at  Long  Point,  they  marched 
in  single  file,  along  the  shore,  for 
about  a  mile,  when  they  saw  five  or 
six  savages  with  a  dog,  coming  towards 
them.     The   savages,  on   seeing  the   Eng- 
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lisli,  run  into  the  woods,  and  '^  whis- 
tled the  dogge  after  them."  Standish 
and  his  men  pursued  the  Indians,  who 
^'  ran  away  with  might  and  mayne." 
The  nimble  sons  of  the  forest,  with 
their  light  bows  and  arrows,  are  an 
overmatch  in  speed,  for  the  heavy 
armed  English — confined,  as  they  have 
been,  for  a  hundred  days,  to  walks  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship.  After  pursuing 
them  "by  the  trace  of  their  footings^' 
some  ten  miles,  as  they  think,  they 
give  up  the  chase,  and  encamp  for  the 
night,  probably  not  far  from  ''  Slouts 
Creek,"  opposite  "  Beach  Point,"  as 
these   localities   are    now   called. 

The  Pilgrims'  mode  of  encampment 
was  to  build  what  they  call  a  "  barri- 
cade, with  loggs,  staks,  and  thike  pine 
bowes,  the  height  of  a  man,  leaving  it 
open   to   leeward."     This   sheltered   them 
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from  the  cold  wind,  and  would  also 
serve  as  a  fort,  in  case  of  sudden 
attack  by  savages.  In  the  middle  of 
this  barricade,  they  built  a  fire,  around 
which  they  encamped ;  three  sentinels 
watching  while   the   rest   slept. 

November  16th.  The  next  morning, 
at  early  dawn,  they  resume  their  march 
through  woods  and  meadows  of  "  long 
grass,"  and  thickets  of  ''  boughs  and 
bushes,"  which  tore  their  very  armor 
in   pieces. 

At  ten  o'clock,  being  "  sore  athirst," 
they  find,  in  a  "deep  valley" — (now 
East  Harbor,  in  Truro),  springs  of  fresh 
water,  "  of  which,"  says  the  Journalist, 
"  we  were  heartily  glad,  and  set  us 
down  and  drank  our  first  New  England 
water,  with  as  much  delight  as  ever 
we     drunk     drink     in     all     our     lives." 
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They  find  the  remains  of  a  hut  near 
by,  probably  built  by  shipwrecked  sailors. 

Pursuing  their  march  in  a  southerly 
direction,  they  soon  come  to  a  pond, 
*'  about  a  musket  shot  broad,  and  twice 
as  long,"  where  "  grew  much  sassafras," 
and  many  grape  vines,  and  "  fowle  and 
deere  haunted."  A  hamlet  of  houses 
now  circles  this  pond,  which,  as  seen 
by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
seemed  nearly  filled  up,  and  overgrown 
with  rank  flags.  A  half  a  mile  from 
this  pond,  the  explorers  find,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  a  field  of  "  about  fifty 
acres,  all  cleared  and  ready  to  plow." 
This  old  Indian  cornfield  is  still  planted, 
to  some  extent,  though  it  yields  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of 
corn   to   the   acre. 

Going  towards  Pamet  river,  the  Pil- 
grims   come    to    an    Indian    grave,    the 
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first  they  have  seen.  On  opening  it  a 
little,  they  find  a  bow  and  arrows ; 
but  replace  them,  and  make  up  the 
grave  again,  "  as  it  was,"  because  they 
"  thought  it  would  be  odious "  to  the 
Indians   "to  ransack   their   sepulchres." 

Soon  after,  they  find  a  great  kettle, 
and  a  heap  of  sand ;  in  which,  upon 
digging,  they  find  baskets  of  corn,  some 
shelled,  with  "  six  and  thirty  goodly 
ears,  some  yellow,  and  some  red,  and 
others  mixed  with  blue ; "  which  is  to 
them  a  very  "  goodly  sight."  One  bas- 
ket "  very  handsomely  and  cunningly 
made,"  held  about  three  or  four  bushels. 
This  place   they   name   "  Cornhill." 

Now  they  hold  a  consultation  as  to 
what  they  shall  do  with  the  kettle  and 
the  corn.  At  length,  they  conclude  to 
take  the  kettle,  and  as  much  corn  as 
they  can    carry    away,    and  when    they 
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The  exploring  party  of  the  Pilgrims,  carrying  the  Kettle  of  Corn.  P.18 
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can  come  in  their  shallop,  if  they  can 
find  the  owners,  they  will  return  the 
kettle,   and  pay   for  the   corn. 

This  corn  is  taken,  not  as  plunder 
from  the  natives  ;  but  they  felt  justified 
by  their  necessities  in  carrying  away 
some  for  seed ;  purposing  to  pay  for  it 
at  a  future  day,  if  they  can  find  an 
owner.  Accordingly,  the  kettle  is  filled 
with  corn,  a  stafi"  is  cut  and  put  through 
the  bail,  and  two  stout  men,  one  at 
each  end,  carry  it  between  them.  Then 
filling  their  pockets  with  corn,  all  re- 
sume their  march.  They  are  now  near 
Parmet  river,  which  they  visit,  and  on 
which  they  see  two  Indian  canoes, 
which  are  deemed  a  great  curiosity,  and 
are  left  unmolested. 

Having  traveled  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  the  ship,  the  Pilgrims  now 
begin    their    journey    home, — resting    at 
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night  at  the  pond ;  if  rest  it  can  be 
called ;  for  the  night  is  rainj,  and  thej 
have  no  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  which  is  Friday 
the  17th,  the  kettle  of  corn  is  found 
to  be  too  heavy  to  be  carried  further, 
and  so  they  sink  it  in  the  pond,  and 
rely  upon  their  pockets,  to  carry  corn, 
which  have  grown  somewhat  larger,  since 
emptied  of  their  biscuit  and  cheese.  As 
they  approach  the  creek,  they  start  deer 
from  the  thicket,  and  partridges,  and 
wild  geese,  and  ducks  spring  up,  but 
not  near  enough  to  shoot.  Bradford  is 
caught  in  a  snare,  set  by  the  Indians 
to  catch  deer.  This  snare  was  made 
by  bending  a  young  sapling,  and  attach- 
ing a  rope  to  the  end,  which  the  Pil- 
grims regard  as   ''a  very  pretty  device." 

Reaching  Long  Point,  the  party  fire 
off    their    pieces ;     many    of    the    people 
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being  on  shore  run  to  meet  them,  and 
the    long    boat     takes    them    on    board. 

"  And  thus,"  says  Bradford,  "  we 
come  both  weary  and  welcome  home, 
and  delivered  in  our  corn  into  the 
store  to  be  kept  for  seed,  for  we  knew 
not  how  to  come  by  any,  and  therefore 
were  very  glad,  purposing  so  soon  as 
we  could  meet  with  any  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  place,  to  make  them  large 
satisfaction." 

This  purpose  was  fulfilled  about  eight 
months  after,  as  we  shall  find  in  pur- 
suing the  narrative.  And  now  one  may 
suppose  all  is  life  on  board  of  the 
Mayflower.  Little  groups  gather  around 
one  and  another  of  the  explorers,  and 
question  follows  question ;  curiosity  in- 
creases among  the  passengers,  as  the 
incidents  of  the  journey  are  narrated. 
The   timid   start    as    the   wild  Indian   is 

7* 
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deseribed ;  the  sportsmen  rejoice  at  the 
account  of  the  wild  game ;  children 
wonder  as  they  take  in  their  hands  the 
"  goodly  ears  of  corn,''  or  laugh  as  the 
story  of  Bradford's  being  caught  in  a 
deer  trap,  is  told.  The  next  ten  days 
the  Pilgrims  are  busy  repairing  the 
^'lallop,  and  cutting  and  sawing  timber. 
The  situation  of  the  ship  is  inconven- 
ient for  comfort  and  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness ; — they  can  go  ashore  and  return 
only  at  high  water,  and  oftentimes,  they 
must  wade  above  their  knees  to  get 
ashore  after  they  leave  the  boat.  This 
exposure  brought  on  "  coughs  and  colds." 
There  were  also  reckless  ones  then,  as 
now ;  for  some  waded  ashore  in  thi& 
water,   "  for  their   own   pleasure." 
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CHAPTER    T. 

DISCOVERY    OF    CLARK'S     ISLAND* 
December,   1620. 

Debate  as  to  place  of  settlement — Reasons  in  favor  of  "  Old  Tom's 
Hill"— Reasons  for  further  search— Another  death— Narrow  es» 
cape  from  danger— The  third  exploring  party— Sail  for  "  Thievish 
Harbor"— Indians  seen— Encamp  for  the  night — Exploring  aroui''^ 
"  Grampus  Bay"— Second  night  in  the  woods— Midnight  alarm-- 
Prayers  before  breakfast — The  party  attacked  by  the  Indians — 
The  sachem  wounded— The  Indians  put  to  flight— Trophies  of  the 
"  First  Encounter"— Sailing  in  a  snow  storm— Mistake  their 
port — The  shallop  damaged — Imminent  danger  of  shipwreck—' 
Anchor  at  Clark's  Island. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tost- 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark, 

The  hills  and  waters  o'ef  ; 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

During  the  first  days  of  December,  there  is 
much  debate  on  board  the  Mayflower  as  to 
the  expediency  of  settling  on  ''  Old  Tom's 
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Hill,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from 
which  the  exploring  party  has  just  re- 
turned. 

For  settling  there  immediately  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  urged : — It  is  a  conven- 
ient harbor  for  boats ;  it  is  good  corn 
ground ;  there  are  good  fishing  places  in 
the  vicinity ;  the  place  is  likely  to  be 
healthful,  secure,  and  defensible ;  the 
"  variable  winds  and  sudden  storms"  ren- 
der coasting  dangerous,  while  many  are 
suffering  in  health  from  their  exposures, 
and  their  provisions  will  soon  be  grown 
low,  in  which  event  they  expect  the  ship 
will  sail,  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  against 
settling  at  Parmet  river,  that  there  is  a 
good  harbor  for  ships,  which  some  of  the 
crew  have  hoard  of,  and  better  ground  for 
fishing    at    "  Agawam,"    (now    Ipswich,) 
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twenty  leagues  off  to  the  nortliards,  "  that 
there  may  be  a  far  better  seat"  hard  by  ; 
that  the  water  is  in  ponds,  and  there  may 
be  none  in  summer,  and  must,  at  all 
events,  be  carried  up  a  steep  hill. 

These  and  other  reasons  are  urged  sa 
strongly,  that  it  is  resolved  to  send  out  one 
more  party  to  explore  the  bay,  but  not  to 
go  as  far  as  Agawam.  This  decision  seems 
to  have  been  made,  in  view  of  a  statement 
from  Robert  Coppin,  second  mate  of  the 
Mayflower,  who  tells  them  of  a  place  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,  which  he  had 
visited  on  a  former  voyage,  and  which  was 
called  "  Thievish  Harbor,"  because  there 
the  Indians  stole  from  their  ship  a  har- 
poon. This  location  is  now  called  Barns- 
table Bay.  These  consultations  and  de- 
bates seem  to  have  occupied  the  company 
from  Friday  morning  till  Monday  night  of 
the  next  week. 
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That  third  Sabbath  on  the  coast  was, 
doubtless,  one  of  great  anxiety,  and  of 
fervent  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  heav- 
enly wisdom.  Elder  Brewster  must  have 
preached  and  prayed  from  a  full  heart. 
For  the  Puritan  faith  embraced  fully  the 
doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence. 

Monday  is  saddened  by  the  first  death 
since  the  anchor  was  dropped.  From  a 
register  of  deaths,  kept  in  Bradford's 
pocket-book,  we  read,  "  Monday,  Dec.  4th, 
dies  Edward  Thompson,  servant  to  Mr. 
White."  The  next  day  they  but  just 
escape  "  a  great  danger,"  brought  upon 
them  by  the  "  foolishness  of  a  boy,"  John 
Bellington.  He  is  the  son  of  the  worst 
man  on  board,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  and 
the  boy  seems  to  promise  to  follow  in  his 
father's  steps.  In  the  cabin  of  the  ship, 
John,  finding  half  a  keg  of  gunpowder, 
amuses   himself  by  firing  "  squibs,"   but 
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these  not  making  noise  enough,  he  seizes 
his  father's  loaded  gun  and  fires  it  off,  near 
the  powder,  and  before  the  fire,  around 
which  several  persons  were  standing. 
Well  may  the  pious  chronicler  remark, 
"  By  God's  mercy,  no  harm  done." 

Monday,  the  third  exploring  expedition 
was  planned,  "  to  circulate  that  deepe  bay 
of  Cap  Codd  ;"  but  Tuesday,  when  it  was 
to  start,  was  "  too  foul  weather"  to  admit 
of  sailing.  It  was  late  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  6th,  before  all  things  were  ready  for 
leaving  the  ship.  Twelve  signers  of  the 
compact  offer  themselves  for  the  arduous 
service,  who  are  joined  by  six  from  the 
ship's  crew — the  two  mates,  the  gunner, 
and  three  sailors — making  eighteen  in  all. 
These  twelve  Pilgrims  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  courageous,  or  most  free  from  the 
violent  coughs  from  which  almost  the 
whole  company  are  suffering. 
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Wednesday  is  a  very  cold  day,  and  they 
are  so  much  troubled  to  get  clear  of  the 
sand  at  Long  Point,  that  two  of  the  com- 
pany are  quite  sick.  But  the  gunner,  one 
of  them  who  embarked  through  "  hope  of 
trucking"  with  the  Indians,  will  keep  in 
the  boat.  Poor  fellow  !  he  lost  his  journey 
as  he  deserved  to.  At  length,  they  get  up 
their  sails,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  they 
cross  the  bay  and  sail  along  the  shore  in 
smooth  water ;  but  the  intense  cold  con- 
tinues, and  the  frozen  water  in  their 
clothes  makes  them  "  like  coats  of  iron." 
Passing,  as  they  intended,  Parmet  River, 
they  discover  "  Billingsgate  Point,"  seven 
leagues  from  the  Mayflower,  and,  intend^ 
ing  the  next  day  to  explore  the  bay,  (Well 
Pleet  Harbor,)  they  cross  directly  over  ta 
the  shore  of  "  Nanset,"  (Eastham,)  and 
land  a  little  north  of  "  Great  Pond."  As 
they  are  nearing  the  shore,  they  come  in 
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sight  of  Indians,  for  the  second  time  since 
their  arrival.  Ten  or  twelve  are  some  five 
miles  south  of  them  on  the  shore,  busy 
about  a  ''  black  thing,"  but  on  seeing  the 
English,  they  run  to  and  fro  as  if  carrying 
something  away.  Night  approaching,  the 
explorers  kindle  their  fire  on  shore,  build 
their  "  barricade,"  set  their  sentinels,  and 
encamp  for  the  night. 

Thursday  morning,  Dec.  7th.  The  crew 
of  the  shallop  is  divided ;  eight  go  on 
board,  to  coast  along  the  shore,  and  ten  on 
land  explore  the  harbor.  Coming  to  the 
"  black  thing,"  around  which  the  Indians 
were  seen  the  day  before,  they  find  it  a 
grampus  fish,  which  the  Indians  were  cut- 
ting up  ;  so  they  call  the  harbor  "  Gram- 
pus Bay."  Following  the  tracks  of  the 
Indians'  bare  feet  on  the  sand,  they  track 
them  to  the  pond,  where  they  struck  into- 
the  woods.     Pursuing  their  track,  the  ex- 


plorers  find  corn  land,  an  Indian  burying 
ground,  enclosed  with  twisted  boughs,  set 
firmly  in  the  ground.  Further  on,  four  or 
five  Indian  huts  are  found,  but  their  inhab- 
itants are  absent.  The  sun  declining,  they 
return  to  the  shore,  and  the  shallop's  com- 
pany joining  them,  they  pass  the  night  at  a 
creek,  probably  what  is  now  called  "  Great 
Meadow  River." 

At  midnight  there  is  an  alarm.  "  A 
great  and  hideous  cry"  is  heard,  and  the 
sentinel's  loud  call,  "  Arm!  Arm  !"  brings 
every  man  to  his  post.  Two  muskets  are 
shot  off,  and  the  noise  ceasing,  they  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  any  thing  but  the  howl- 
ing of  "  wolves  and  foxes,"  which  some  of 
them  have  heard  before  in  Newfoundland, 
and  so  they  encamp  again  around  their 
watch-fire.  The  next  morning  they  arise 
at  five  o'clock,  for  their  business  demands 
dispatch.     And  "  after  prayers,"  says  the 
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narrator,  "  we  prepared  ourselves  for 
breakfast  and  a  journey."  This  incidental 
mention  of  prayers  before  breakfast,  re- 
veals to  us  a  feature  of  the  every-day  life 
of  the  Pilgrims.  In  all  their  explorations, 
no  doubt  prayer  was  "  the  key  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  lock  of  the  night.'' 

The  poet  Pierpont,  does  not  draw  upon 
his  imagination,  when  he  says, 

"  The  winds  and  waves  were  roaring; 

The  Pilgrims  met  for  prayer ; 
And  here,  their  God  adoring, 

They  stood,  in  open  air. 
When  breaking  day  they  greeted, 

And  when  its  close  was  calm, 
The  leafless  woods  repeated 

The  music  of  their  psalm." 

While  the  company  is  somewhat  scat- 
tered, their  guns,  some  in  one  place,  and 
some  in  another,  "  a  great  and  strong  cry 
is  heard,  and  one  of  the  company  comes 
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running  in,  shouting,  "  They  are  men — 
Indians  !  Indians  !"  In  a  moment,  arrows 
from  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  hid  among 
the  trees,  come  flying  among  them.  All 
but  four  run  from  the  barricado,  to  re- 
cover their  guns  at  the  shallop,  while  the 
savages  yell,  "  Woach,  woach,  ha  ha  hach 
woach !"  These  four  stand  at  the  open 
side  of  the  barricado,  and  Stan  dish  being 
ready,  shoots  off  his  "  snaphence" — a  gun 
with  a  flint  lock — and  others  by  his  side 
are  soon  ready  to  fire.  They  call  to  their 
friends  at  the  shallop,  to  know  how  it  is 
with  them.  "  Well,  well,"  every  one  an- 
swers. "Be  of  good  courage."  More  of 
their  pieces  go  off;  the  rest  call  for  a  fire- 
brand, to  light  their  matches,  and  one  of 
Standish's  men,  seizing  a  log  from  the  fire 
and  clapping  it  on  his  shoulder,  runs  to 
those  on  the  shore,  who  are  now  able  to 
get  off  their  guns. 
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Soon  a  large  Indian,  supposed  to  be 
their  chief,  is  seen  letting  fly  his  arrows 
from  behind  a  tree.  Stan  dish  fires  at  him, 
and  his  shot  "  being  directed  by  the  provi- 
dent hand  of  the  most  high  God,"  as  an 
old  writer  declares,  takes  effect  in  his 
"  right  arm,"  which  is  bent  over  his 
shoulder,  "  to  draw  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver." 

The  sachem  being  wounded,  we  are  told 
they  gave  an  "  extraordinary  shriek,  and 
away  they  went,  all  of  them."  Standish 
pursues,  with  most  of  his  men,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  then  they  all  shout  twice,  and 
fire  off"  two  muskets,  to  let  the  Indians 
know  they  are  "  not  afraid,  and  not  dis- 
couraged." In  this  skirmish  no  Pilgrim 
was  killed  or  wounded,  and  perhaps  no 
Indian  was  hurt  except  the  sachem,  and  he 
very  slightly.  Bradford  only  says,  they 
"  made  the  bark  or  splinters  of  the  tree  fly 

8* 
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about  his  ears.  It  was  in  the  dark  of  the 
morning,  and  the  Indians  could  be  seen 
very  indistinctly,  yet  their  arrows  could  be 
dodged.  The  coats  hanging  in  the  barri- 
cado  were  shot  through  and  through. 
Eighteen  arrows,  headed  with  brass,  harts- 
horn, and  eagles'  claws,  were  picked  up 
on  the  battle-field,  and  sent  to  England  by 
Captain  Jones,  as  trophies  of  victory. 
After  giving  God  thanks  for  their  deliv- 
erance, and  naming  the  place,  "  The  First 
Encounter,"  the  explorers  pursue  their 
voyage. 

They  sail  along  the  coast  in  search  of 
"  Thievish  Harbor,"  but  in  an  hour  or  two 
a  snow-storm  so  darkens  the  air,  that  they 
pass  the  harbor,  without  seeing  it,  and 
continue  their  voyage  up  the  coast.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  storm  arising  at  that 
very  hour,  they  doubtless  would  have 
found  Barnstable  Bay,  "  Commoaquid"  as 
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the  Indians  called  it,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment have  been  made  there  instead  of  at 
"■  Accomack/' 

The  storm  of  mingled  snow  and  rain 
increases ;  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
the  wind  is  high,  and  the  sea  rough.  The 
Pilgrims  are  in  peril,  which  is  increased  by 
the  breaking  of  their  rudder  hinges,  oblig- 
ing them  to  steer  their  boat  with  two  oars. 
Passing  Manomet  Point,  which  is  about 
forty-five  miles  from  the  place  they  left  in 
the  morning,  the  pilot,  Coppin,  calls  out, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  see  the  harbor." 
Bearing  up  to  the  bay  and  crowding  sail  to 
get  in,  they  split  their  mast  into  three 
pieces,  and  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
shipwreck. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  pilot  cries 
out,  "  Lord,  be  merciful !  I  never  saw 
this  place  before."  Almost  unmanned, 
the  pilot  was  running  the  shallop  ashore, 
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in  a  cove  full  of  breakers,  between  "  Gur- 
net Head,"  and  "  Saquish  Point,"  but  one 
of  the  steersmen,  "a  lusty  seaman,"  shouts 
to  the  rowers,  "  About  with  her,  if  you  are 
men,  or  we  are  all  cast  away  !"  Obeying 
the  order  "  with  speed,"  they  double  the 
"  Point,"  and  the  flood-tide  favoring  them, 
they  soon  get  under  the  lee  of  a  small  rise 
of  land  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Clark's  Island,  "  being  compassed  about 
with  many  rocks,  and  dark  night  growing 
upon  them."  True,  literally  true,  is  Mrs. 
Hemans'  description  of  their  landing, 
which  heads  this  chapter. 

Coming  to  anchor,  they  are  divided  in 
opinion  about  going  ashore  to  pass  the 
night.  Some  prefer  to  stay  on  board  for 
fear  that  savages  may  attack  them  in  the 
night,  but  others  are  "  so  wet,  cold,  and 
feeble,"  that  they  venture  ashore,  and  with 
great  difficulty  kindle  a  fire.     After  mid- 
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night,  the  winds  shifting  to  the  north  west, 
and  freezing  hard,  the  rest  are  glad  to  get 
to  them,  and  thus  is  passed  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  8th  of  December, 
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CHAPTER    YI. 


THE      FOREST      SANCTUARY. 

December,    1620. 

The  Island  explored  and  manned— Its  primitive  forest — Old  Cedars 
still  remain — Retreats  of  Blackbirds — Island  now  a  farm — "  Elec- 
tion Rock  " — Explorers  pass  Saturday  there — How  employed — 
First  Sabbath  on  shore  spent  there — "Why  peculiarly  a  day  of 
rest  to  the  Pilgrims — Temptation  to  pursue  their  voyage — Why 
not  prevalent  with  a  Puritan — Sabbath  desecration  in  Holland 
one  reason  for  emigrating — Their  reliance  on  Providence — Herbert 
on  the  Sabbath — Services  in  the  forest  Sanctuary — Ainsworth'3 
version  of  Psalm  LXX — Design  of  this  example  of  Sabbath  obser- 
vance— Worthy  of  the  imitation  of  aU — Gibbon  on  the  value  of 
public  worship — Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Sabbath  veneration— Still 
higher  authority  cited. 


The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,  ete  man  learn'd 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems ;   in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 

And  offer'd  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks, 

And  suppUcation.    For  his  simple  heart 

Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences. 

Which  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place. 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heaven 

Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 

Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  swayed  at  once 
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All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him  and  bow'd 

His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power, 

And  inaccessible  majesty.  BfiTANT. 


The  "  day  and  night  of  much  trouble 
and  danger "  bemg  past,  "  God  gave 
them,"  says  their  pious  annalist,  "  a 
morning  of  comfort  and  refreshing,  as 
usually  he  doth  his  children,"  for  Sat- 
urday, December  9th,  "  was  a  fair  sun- 
shining  day."  The  Pilgrims  now  explore 
the  shores  and  woods,  and  find  the 
place  a  small  island,  which,  at  that  time, 
or  soon  after,  they  called  "  Clark's 
Island,"  in  honor  of  the  mate  who  had 
command  of  the  shallop,  and  who,  tra- 
dition  says,  "  first   stepped   ashore." 

This  beautiful  Island  is  three  miles 
from  Plymouth.  It  contains  some  eighty- 
six  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  of  excel- 
lent quality.  When  first  visited  by  the 
Pilgrims,  it  was  heavily  wooded  with 
red  cedar.     Much  of  this  primitive  forest 
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was  subsequently  carried  to  Boston,  to 
stand  as  gate  posts  before  the  mansions 
of  the   city. 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  the  writer 
found  five  of  these  ancient  trees,  "  rem* 
nants  of  themselves,"  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island.  They  appear  weather^ 
beaten,  "  unwedgeable  and  gnarled ; " 
the  branches  dead,  or  broken  off,  ex- 
cept at  the  top.  The  largest  of  these 
trees  is  some  five  or  six  feet  in  cir^ 
cumference,  and  about  twenty  feet  high. 
Three  or  four  stand  solitary  in  the  open 
pasture  ;  but  around  one,  in  an  enclosed 
field,  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  young 
trees  have  sprung  up,  forming  a  thicket, 
the  resort  of  innumerable  blackbirds  ; 
whose  shrill  notes  of  remonstrance,  as 
three  clergymen  disturbed  their  nests, 
broke  the  perfect  calm  of  one  of  the 
loveliest   days   in   June. 
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Though  the  Island  is  now  a  farm, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  geese  feed  around  the  owner's  an- 
cient mansion,  these  trees,  beneath  whose 
boughs  the  Pilgrims  may  have  walked, 
carry  us  back  to  days  of  yore,  and 
address  us  in  the  eloquence  of  "  express- 
ive silence."  Long  live  these  "  goodly 
cedars." 

Another  object  of  interest  on  Clark's 
Island,  is  a  large  rock,  called  on  an 
old  map,  "  Election  Rock."  It  was 
probably  so  named,  because  in  early 
times,  parties  of  pleasure  from  Plymouth 
resorted  to  it,  to  spend  "  Election  Day," 
which  was  one  of  the  few  Puritan  holi- 
days, and  which  is  still  remembered 
with  its  sweet  bunns,  and  games  of 
ball,  by  men  in  middle  life,  as  the 
gladdest  day  of  spring,  when  they  were 
boys.   • 
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But,  to  return  to  the  Pilgrim  band 
at  the  shallop.  It  is  Saturday,  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  company  are 
in  no  condition  to  pursue  their  explora- 
tions. Accordingly,  as  Bradford  tells  us, 
*'  They  here  dry  their  stuff,  fix  their 
pieces,  rest  themselves,  return  God  thanks 
for  their  many  deliverances,  and  here 
"the  next  day  keep  their  Christian  Sab- 
bath." Of  this  Sabbath,  the  first  they 
pass  on  shore,  we  have  only  this  brief 
record :  "  On  the  Sabbath  day,  rested." 
To  understand  this,  we  must  know 
something  of  the  Puritan's  profound 
reverence  for  Jehovah,  his  sacred  regard 
for  holy  time  ;  and  have  sympathy  with 
him   in  spiritual  worship. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
fathers,  at  this  time,  must  have  given 
an  unwonted  preciousness  to  the  rest  of 
the   Sabbath.      Life  had  indeed  been  to 
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them  a  pilgrimage.  Most  of  them  left 
England  while  yet  young  men.  Twelve 
years  had  they  been  exiles  in  a  foreign 
land,  and,  when  they  left  a  "  goodly 
pleasant  city,"  and  embarked  for  the 
New  World  of  forests  and  savages,  it  is 
said  by  one  of  their  number,  "  they 
knew  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  looked 
not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest 
country,    and   quieted   their   spirits." 

They  have  now  been  on  the  coast  a 
month,  searching  in  vain  for  a  place  of 
settlement,  and  the  depth  of  winter 
is  approaching.  They  are  indeed  ''  stran- 
gers and  Pilgrims  on  the  earth ; "  and 
have  reasons  for  desiring  "  a  better  coun- 
try, even  an  heavenly."  To  such  is  the 
Sabbath  welcome,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
"  rest,"  that  "  remaineth."  But  can  this 
band    of    explorers     remit     their     labors 


through  this  whole  day,  while  their  friends 
on  shipboard  are  so  anxious  for  their 
return  ?  Can  they  remain  all  day  upon 
that  little  island,  while  the  shores  of 
the  main  land  are  in  sight,  and  within 
an  hour's   sail  ? 

Worldly  wisdom, — short-sighted  expe- 
diency, might  suggest  many  reasons  to 
the  self-confident,  why,  after  the  rest 
of  Saturday,  the  voyage  should  be  re- 
sumed. But  such  reasons  have  no  weight 
with  a  genuine  Puritan.  His  soul  has 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  "  King  Eternal." 
He  has  learned  to  act  from  fixed  prin- 
ciple. He  learned  to  "  remember  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  keep  it  holy,"  in  a 
land  where  many,  even  professing  Christ- 
ians, were  guided  by  their  prayer  book 
in  their  Sabbath  observance  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  by  their 
"Book   of  Sports." 
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The  Puritans  left  Holland,  among 
other  reasons,  as  they  tell  iis,  because 
of  the  "  little  good  they  did,  or  were 
like  to  do  to  the  Dutch,  in  reforming 
the  Sabbath."  They  could  not  think  of 
bringing  up  their  children  where  "  the 
day  of  rest  proves  the  day  of  labor," 
for,  of  the  Hollanders,  with  all  their 
excellences,  it  was  testified, — "  they  never 
knew  yet  how  to  observe  the  Sabbath." 
Can  then  the  Pilgrims  pursue  business, 
however  urgent,  the  first  Sabbath  passed 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  ? 
They  will  be  more  consistent  than  this. 
They  know  "  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  They  have 
just  occasion  to  say,  the  "Lord  kept" 
them  in  their  perils  by  the  deep,  and 
they  found  a  harbor,  because  it  "  i^leased 
Divine  Providence."  And  can  they  so 
soon    forfeit   the    protection   of  that   sus- 

9* 
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taming  and  guiding  hand,  by  refusing 
to  hallow  the  day  which  God  has 
blest  ?  Such  is  not  Puritan  piety. 
These  men  of  God  believed  with  "  holy 
George  Herbert,"  a  poet  of  their  age, 
that — 

"  The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 

Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 

Make  bracelets,  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 

On  Sunday  Heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife  ; 

More  plentiful  than  hope." 

Truly  the  explorers  needed  this  day's 
devotion  to  strengthen  faith  and  encour- 
age hope.  Could  we  drop  into  that 
"  forest  sanctuary,"  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, we  should  find  a  circle  of  devout, 
and  humble  worshipers.  Perhaps  the 
venerable    Carver   is    reading    the    great 
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and  precious  promises  from  a  copy  of 
the  Geneva  Bible ;  or  the  devout  and 
learned  Bradford  is  "  prophesying,"  as 
public  religious  teaching  by  laymen 
was  then  called,  or  is  giving  thanks  to 
the  Father  of  mercies,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  past  week,  and  is  seeking 
grace  to  help  in  their  time  of  need. 
And  while  thus  blessing  others,  God  is 
preparing  him  to  receive,  with  Christian 
resignation,  the  sad  news,  which  he 
must  hear  on  his  return  to  thd  May- 
flower. Or,  it  may  be,  the  talented 
and  cheerful  Winslow,  as  he  looks  across 
the  goodly  Bay  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
is  exhorting  his  comrades  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  God  has  evidently  brought 
them  very  near  "  their  desired  haven." 
As  the  Pilgrims  were  skillful  perform- 
ers of  sacred  music,  and  brought  to 
this   country   Ainsworth's   version   of  the 
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Psalms,  no  doubt  it  is  literally  true, 
that,    on    this    day, 

"  They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

With  the  seventieth  psalm,  perhaps  they 
made  melody  in  their  hearts ;  for  it 
had  doubtless  often  been  sung  in  their 
Sabbath  Assemblies  over  the  water,  and 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflovsrer  on  their 
voyage.     One   stanza   reads   thus: — * 

"  Joy  let  them,  and  rejoice  in  thee, 
all  that  thee  seeke :  And  let  them  say 
that  thy  salvation's  lovers  bee, 
God  magnified  be,  alway." 

Thus  passed  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  shore.  ''  They  rested  the 
Sabbath  day,"  according  to  the  com- 
mandment. Let  their  example  be  imi- 
tated   by     their     descendants.      By    this 
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marked  example  of  deep  reverence  for 
holy  time  at  the  very  opening  of  our 
National  History,  God  seems  to  have 
taught  all  who  should  come  after  these 
honored  sires,  to  remember  the  Sabbath. 
What  a  commentary  upon  the  fourth 
commandment !  Do  we  desire  to  see 
Puritan  morality  perpetuated  ?  Let  us 
remember  how  it  was  nourished !  Would 
we  see  their  institutions  perpetuated  ? 
Let  us  not  forget  on  what  foundations 
they  rest !  Without  the  Puritan  Sabbath, 
we  may  despair  of  seeing  their  virtues 
perpetuated,  or  their  institutions  pass 
unimpaired   to   posterity. 

To  those  who  think  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath  of  little  value  to  a 
nation,  politically  and  socially,  the  re- 
mark of  Gibbon,  the  Historian,  is  com- 
mended:— 

"  The  interruption  of  that  public  exer 
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cise,  may  consummate,  in  the  period  of 
a  few  years,  the  important  work  of  a 
national    revolution." 

Those  who  would  mingle  pleasures 
and  diversions  with  the  Sabbath  services, 
a  class  increasing  among  us,  shall  be 
sent  for  instruction  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  can  by  no  means  be  charged  with 
bigotry.  Speaking  of  the  true  Protestant 
Sabbath,   he   says: — 

"  The  religious  part  of  the  Sunday's 
exercise  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
bitter  medicine,  the  taste  of  which  is 
as  soon  as  possible  to  be  removed  by  a 
bit  of  sugar.  On  the  contrary,  our 
demeanor  through  the  rest  of  the  day 
ought  to  be,  not  sullen,  certainly,  or 
morose,  but  serious,  and  tending  to 
instruction.  Give  to  the  world  one  half 
of  the  Sunday,  and  you  will  find  that 
religion  has  no  strong  hold  of  the   other. 
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Pass  the  morning  at  church,  and  the 
evening  according  to  your  taste  or 
rank,  in  the  cricket  field  or  at  the 
opera,  and  you  will  soon  find  thoughts 
of  the  evening  hazards  and  bets  intrude 
themselves  on  the  sermon,  and  that 
recollections  of  the  popular  melodies 
interfere  with  the  psalms.  Religion  is 
thus  treated  like  Lear,  to  whom  his 
ungrateful  daughters  first  denied  one  half 
of  his  stipulated  attendance,  and  then 
made  it  a  question  whether  they  should 
grant  him  any  share  of  what  remained." 
But  there  is  another  voice  lifted  up 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  that 
will  speak  "  with  authority "  to  all, 
who  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
children  of  the  Pilgrims.  "  If  thou  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day, 
and    call     the    Sabbath     a    delight,    the 
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holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable ;  and  shalt 
honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  thine  own  words.  Then  shalt 
thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord ;  and 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee 
with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father ; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it." 
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CHAPTER    YII. 

LANDING    AT    FOREFATHER'S    ROCK. 

December,    1620. 

Mistakes  in  regard  to  the  landing — Only  twelve  PUgiims  present — 
Their  names — Tradition  relating  to  Mary  Chilton  and  John  Alden 
explained — The  Rock  described — Itself  an  older  Pilgrim — Its  his- 
tory— Its  treatment  symbolical — De  Tocqueville's  eulogy — The 
Pilgrims  unconscious  of  the  results  of  that  day's  act — The  ex- 
plorers pleased  with  the  place — Return  to  the  Mayflower — Mrs- 
Bradford  drowned  during  their  absence — Other  deaths — Th«  sea 
the  first  Pilgrim's  burial  place. 

Wild  was  the  day  ^  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadly  on  New  England's  strand, 

Where  first  the  thoughtful  and  the  free, 

Our  fathers  trod  the  desert  land. 

I 

They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light 

With  years  should  gather  round  that  day  ^ 

How  love  should  keep  their  memories  bright, 
How  wide  a  reahn  their  sons  shoul ..  sway. 

Green  are  their  bays  ;  but  greener  still 

Shall  round  their  spreading  fame  be  wreathed  ; 

And  regions  now  untrod,  shall  thrill 
With  reverence,  when  their  names  are  breathed. 

Till  when  the  sun,  with  softer  fires, 

Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep. 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  sires 

This  hallowed  day,  like  us,  shall  keep.— Brtanx. 
20 
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Monday,  the  11th  of  December,  which 
astronomers  have  decided  corresponds  with 
the  21st  of  the  month  in  our  calendar, 
though  the  22d  has  usually  been  observed 
as  "  Forefather's  day^'  the  exploring  party 
sound  the  harbor,  and  find  it  convenient 
for  their  shipping.  Crossing  over  the  bay, 
from  Clark's  Island,  to  the  mainland,  they 
step  ashore  upon  a  large  rock,  embedded 
in  the  sand,  just  at  the  water's  edge. 

In  relation  to  this  landing  at  Plymouth, 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  not  a  few 
mistakes,  which  popular  orators  and  histo- 
rians have  rather  confirmed  than  cor- 
rected, and  which  have  now  passed  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  correction,  by  being 
made  prominent  in  most  of  the  paintings 
and  engravings  which  represent  the  scene. 

It  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  these 
representations  are  not  more  in  accordance 
with  historic  truth.     We  have  been  taught 
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to  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  this  landing, 
the  Mayflower  has  come  into  the  harbor, 
that  men,  women  and  children  go  ashore 
at  the  same  time,  and  even  that  Samoset, 
the  Indian  Sagamore,  is  present,  crouching 
with  fear,  and  in  turn  frightening  the  chil- 
dren. Many  are  misled  by  representations 
like  these  on  canvass,  and  in  print,  and 
one  author  complains  that  Mary  Chilton, 
who,  he  affirms,  was  certainly  there,  and 
who,  according  to  tradition,  first  set  foot 
upon  the  rock,  is  not  represented  in  Sar- 
gent's picture  of  the  landing.  Yet  all  the 
facts  in  the  ease  are  on  record,  and  make 
it  evident  that  no  woman  or  child  landed 
on  the  rock,  on  the  11th  of  December. 

The  Mayflower  was  then  at  Cape  Cod. 
No  Indian  came  in  sight  of  the  settlement 
till  late  in  January,  and  Samoset  not  till 
two  months  later.  The  clefts  and  ledges 
of    rocks,    seen    on    paper,    are    not    at 
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Flymoutb,  and  never  were.  The  company 
of  explorers,  who  first  landed  on  the  rock 
consisted  of  eighteen  men — twelve  Pil- 
grims and  six  of  the  Mayflower's  crew* 
who  expected  to  return  to  England.  The 
names  of  the  twelve  Pilgrims  have  been 
preserved,  and  was  as  follows : — Miles 
Standish,  John  Carver,  William  Brad  ford , 
Edward  Winslow,  John  Tilly,  Edward 
Tilly,  John  Rowland,  Eichard  Warren, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Edward  Dotey,  John 
AUerton,  and  Thomas  English. 

The  Mayflower  did  not  anchor  in  the 
harbor  till  five  days  after  this  first  landing ; 
and  the  women  and  children  remained  in 
the  cabin  of  the  ship,  several  weeks  longer, 
till  houses  for  them  were  built  on  shore. 

The  true  account  of  this  landing  throws 
light  upon  the  long  disputed  point  between 
the  descendants  of  John  Alden  and  Mary 
Chilton.    Tradition  has  reported  that  there 
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was  a  rivalry  between  them,  as  to  which 
should  first  touch  the  rock.  But  on  the 
11th  of  December  neither  were  present. 
Priority  of  landing  belongs  to  neither  John 
nor  Mary.  But  not  to  divest  the  tradition 
of  its  interest,  the  rivalry  between  them 
may  have  been  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  was 
at  Cape  Cod,  where  we  are  tdd  "  the 
women  went  ashore  to  wash  their  clothes." 
Or  it  may  have  been  when  a  bor  t's  crew 
went  ashore  on  the  arrival  of  the  May- 
flower in  Plymouth  Harbor,  or  at  the 
general  landing  of  the  families  after  houses 
were  built. 

Mary  Chilton  married  John  Winslow, 
brother  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow,  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Taylor,  their  last  grandchild, 
who  died  in  1773,  left  her  testimony,  in 
writing,  that  Mary  Chilton  "  was  the  first 
female  who  set  her  foot  on  the  American 
shore." 

10* 


Plymouth  rock  is  not  a  ledge,  as  many 
suppose,  but  a  boulder,  or  loose  rock  of 
granite,  of  a  dark  gray  color,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 
It  may  have  been  larger  when  the  Pilgrims 
first  stepped  upon  it,  for  many  large  pieces 
have  been  carried  away. 

Tliis  rock,  by  its  rounded  edges,  bears 
evidence  of  its  having  been  rolled.  It  is 
itself  a  Pilgrim,  much  older  than  our  sires j 
and  was  brovight  there  by  a  deluge  wave, 
or  floated  on  a  raft  of  ice,  to  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  the  New  World.  This  rock 
has  a  history  almost  as  providential  as  that 
of  the  men  who  landed  upon  it. 

It  remained  undisturbed  at  the  water's 
edge  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
landing ;  but  in  1741  there  was  a  move- 
ment made  by  the  commercial  interest  to 
build  a  wharf  over  the  rock,  or  so  near  it^ 
that  Elder  Faunce  felt  much  alarmed  for 
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the  safety  of  his  old  friend.  Though  nine- 
ty-five years  old,  and  in  feeble  health,  the 
venerable  man  came  three  miles,  pointed 
out  the  rock  to  a  large  company  gathered 
around,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  it. 
Through  his  intercession,  it  may  be,  the 
rock  was  spared. 

In  1774,  some  zealous  patriots  attempted 
to  remove  this  rock  to  the  town  square, 
that  they  might  erect  a  liberty  pole  by  its 
side,  and  thus  quicken,  by  its  hallowed 
associations,  the  patriotism  of  their  less 
ardent  townsmen.  Fortunately  —  provi- 
dentially, may  we  not  say,  in  raising  the 
rock,  it  split  in  two,  and  the  lower  part 
was  allowed  to  sink  back  into  its  bed. 
The  other  part  was  drawn  by  twenty  yoke 
of  oxen,  to  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  having  served  its  country 
through  the  Revolution,  and  subsequent 
wars,  found  a  place  of  rest  on  the  4th  of 
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July,  1834,  in  front  of  "  Pilgrim  Hall." 
It  is  now  guarded  by  a  circle  of  iron  har- 
poons and  boat-hooks,  five  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  is  adorned  with  castings  in 
imitation  of  heraldry  curtains,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  forty-one 
signers  of  the  compact. 

That  part  of  the  rock  which  remains  at 
the  sea-shore  has  been  much  abused.  It  is 
some  twenty  paces  from  the  water,  a  wharf 
having  been  built  beyond  it  some  distance 
out  into  the  harbor,  to  which  a  street  leads 
passing  directly  over  the  rock,  whose  flat 
surface  is  level  with  the  sand  around  it. 
Six  feet  to  the  north,  stands  a  store,  and 
the  traveler  often  looks  in  vain  for  the 
object  of  his  search,  till  the  merchant  calls 
from  his  door  and  tells  him  that  his  feet 
are  already  on  the  rock.  But  though  the 
foot  of  the  horse  and  the  wheel  of  the 
truckman's  cart,  passes  daily  over  the  rock 
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pressed  by  Pilgrim  feet,  it  is  Puritan  in  its 
character,  and  can  endure  hard  usage. 
Like  the  men  with  whose  history  it  is 
wedded,  neglect  cannot  injure  its  fair 
fame.  Its  claims  are  now  appreciated.  It 
shall  have  due  honor. 

Says  De  Tocqueville,  ''  This  rock  has  be- 
come an  object  of  veneration  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  bits  of  it,  carefully 
preserved,  in  several  towns  of  the  Union. 
Does  not  this  sufficiently  show  that  all 
human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul 
of  man  ?  Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of 
a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant,  and 
the  stone  becomes  famous ;  it  is  treasured 
by  a  great  nation  ;  its  very  dust  is  saved  as 
a  relic.  And  what  has  become  of  the  gate- 
ways of  a  thousand  palaces  ?  Who  cares 
for  them  ?" 

How  little   did  the   Pilgrims  who  first 
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trod  that  rock,  think  of  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  their  acts  that  day  1  How  un- 
conscious that  the  day  would  be  marked  in 
the  calendar  by  millions,  in  ages  of  the 
distant  future !  How  overpowered  with 
emotion  must  they  have  been,  could  they 
have  looked  down  the  vista  of  time,  and 
seen  the  results  of  their  enterprise,  which 
only  two  centuries  have  developed  ! 

The  great  and  good  never  know  when 
they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
fame,  nor  when  they  are  sowing  blessings 
for  the  richest  harvest.  Engaged  in  a 
good  cause,  acting  from  noble  motives,  the 
common  transactions  of  their  every  day 
life  are  woven,  as  golden  threads,  into  the 
robe  of  honor,  in  which  they  appear  upon 
the  page  of  history. 

The  poet's  stanza  is  true,  if  he  means  by 
^'  great  men,"  the  truly  good : — 
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"  Lives  of  pjreat  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

But  it  is  time  to  follow  the  exploring 
party.-  Ascending  a  hill,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  shore,  they  find  "divers 
cornfields  and  little  running  brooks."  A 
strip  of  rolling  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  on  both  sides  of  the  chief  brook,  is 
cleared,  skirted  on  the  west  by  the  primi- 
tive forest ;  but  no  Indians  or  huts  are 
seen.  They  seem  at  once  to  agree  that  it 
is  "  a  place  very  good  for  situation."  They 
accordingly  make  no  further  search,  but 
the  next  day,  Tuesday,  sail  for  the  May- 
flower, which  they  reach,  probably  the  next 
morning,  by  striking  across  the  bay,  and 
reducing  the  distance  to  some  twenty-five 
miles. 

The  party  has  been  gone  eight  days,  and 
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the  account  of  their  discovery  is  ''  good 
news"  to  their  friends  on  shipboard,  and 
does  "  much  comfort  their  hearts."  Anx- 
ious days,  indeed,  they  must  have  been  to 
all  who  were  not  of  the  party,  for  the 
explorers  were,  on  no  account,  to  go  be- 
yond Thievish  Harbor,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  "  almost  right  over  against 
Cape  Cod."  A  storm,  too,  has  swept 
along  the  coast,  and  they  know  not  but  the 
shallop  has  been  wrecked,  and  their  friends 
have  found  a  watery  grave. 

Wednesday,  the  13th  of  December,  we 
will  therefore  mark  as  a  glad  day  to  the 
Pilgrim  band.  But  those  greetings  of 
friends  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  "  good 
news,"  was  interrupted  by  a  mournful  tale 
of  death. 

The  day  after  the  exploring  party  left 
the  ship,  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Bradford, 
fell   overboard   and   was   drowned !      Her 
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family  name  was  May ;  but  of  her  early 
history  little  is  known.  Sad,  indeed,  were 
the  circumstances  of  her  departure.  She 
bade  no  friend  farewell ;  she  left  no  mes- 
sages of  love  for  her  absent  husband  ;  one 
sigh  as  she  thought  of  him,  one  prayer  for 
her  dear  absent  son,  one  look  by  faith  to 
Jesus,  and  like  a  drop  of  rain  she  sank  into 
the  ocean  waves,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the 
storm-wind  were  her  funeral  dirge. 

As  Bradford  steps  on  board  the  May- 
flower, methinks  the  venerable  Brewster 
may  be  seen  breaking  the  sad  news  to  his 
young  brother,  by  repeating  some  text  of 
Scripture,  or  asking  some  leading  question, 
which  may  help  the  sinking  heart  to  find  a 
prop,  when  it  first  learns  its  loss,  before 
grace  has  time  to  rally  for  the  support  of 
nature.  Or,  perhaps,  the  bereaved  man 
has  some  premonitions  of  heavy  tidings,  in 

the  absence  of  his  wife  from  the  smiling 
11 
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ones  who  hang  over  the  ship  to  greet  the 
return  of  the  exploring  party.  But  the 
orphan  who  has  already  learned  so  many 
lessons  in  the  school  of  affliction,  bows  in 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  hears 
the  Saviour's  voice  of  consolation,  saying, 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  livetli 
and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 

Others,  too,  have  died  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  explorers.  The  day  they  left, 
Jasper,  a  son  of  Governor  Carver,  as  some 
suppose,  but  more  probably  a  servant  boy 
in  his  family,  closed  his  brief  pilgrimage. 
Friday,  the  day  after  Mrs.  Bradford's  death, 
James  Chilton  rested  from  his  labors,  leav- 
ing a  wife  and  daughter  to  mourn  and 
struggle  alone  with  the  hardships  of  a  new 
settlement,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  These, 
together  with  William   Thompson,  a   ser- 
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vant  of  Mr.  White,  who  deceased  Dec.  4th, 
make  four  who  have  died  since  the  ship 
anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  question  cannot  but  arise,  where 
were  these  four  bodies  buried  ?  They  may 
have  been  carried  ashore  and  covered  with 
the  sands  of  Long  Point ;  if  so,  this  is  the 
first  cemetery  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  here  are 
graves  of  the  loved  and  honored.  But  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  the  ship  not  having 
come  permanently  to  anchor,  and  the  pas- 
sengers not  knowing  where  they  should 
land,  these  bodies  were  committed  to  the 
deep. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bradford,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  body  was  not  recovered. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  regard  the  beauti- 
ful Harbor  of  Provincetown  as  the  Pil- 
grims' first  place  of  burial  after  reaching 
our  coast  ?  Does  not  some  precious  dust 
there  await  the  summons  of  that  morning, 
when  ^'  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead  ?" 
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The  building  lots  laid  out — Location  of  seven  houses — The  "  Com- 
mon House" — Deaths  during  the  month — Bad  weather  for  out 
door  work. 

New  England,  advance  in  thine  onward  career, 

With  thine  inborn,  all-conquering  will  ; 
Still  triumph  o'er  Nature's  unkindliest  forms 

By  thine  energy,  patience,  and  skill. 
Thou  Shalt  grow  to  thy  height  as  thou  ever  hast  grown, 

O'er  the  storms  of  ephemeral  strife, 
And  thy  spirit,  undying,  shall  cease  not  to  be 

The  deep  germ  of  a  Continent's  life. 

Rev.  S.  Guman. 

Friday,  the  15th  of  December.     The  May- 
flower sails  for  the  Bay  discovered  by  the 
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exploring  party  ;  but  the  wind  being  north 
west,  she  cannot  "  fetch  the  harbor,"  but 
is  forced  to  "  put  round  again"  toward  the 
Cape. 

Saturday,  the  16th  the  wind  is  favorable 
just  long  enough  for  the  good  ship  to  find 
a  safe  anchoring  place,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Plymouth  Rock,  between  Clark's 
Island  and  the  point  of  Long  Beach. 

The  Pilgrims  seem  to  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  harbor.  They  describe 
this  bay  as  ''  in  fashion  like  a  sickle  or  fish- 
hook," and  it  seems  to  them  "  compassed 
with  a  goodly  land."  They  speak  of  two 
fine  Islands,  Clark's,  and  perhaps  Saquish, 
which  may  then  have  been  taken  for  an 
island  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
wood.  The  bay  seems  to  them  "  a  most 
hopeful  place ;"  they  find  tliere  ''  innumera- 
ble store  of  fowl,  and  most  excellent  good 

fish"  in  their  seasons ;  skate,  cod,  turbot 
11* 
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and  herring — ^"  abundance  of  muscles, 
crabs  and  lobsters,  in  their  time  mfinite." 

With  thankful  hearts  and  cheerful  hopes, 
they  keep  the  Sabbath  on  board  the  ship. 
Monday,  the  18th,  most  of  the  men  go 
ashore  and  explore  the  woods  along  the 
coast,  for  several  miles,  finding  "  small 
running  brooks  of  very  sweet  water  ;"  and 
the  crust  of  the  earth  a  spit's,^ — that  is  a 
spade's  depth,  excellent  black  mould,  and 
"■  fat  in  some  places."  They  find  the  forest 
to  consist  of  "  great  oaks,  but  not  very 
thick,  pines,  walnuts,  beach,  ash,  birch, 
hazel,  holly,  asp,  sassafras  in  abundance, 
and  vines  everywhere ;  cherry  trees,  plum 
trees,  and  many  others,"  which  they  could 
not  call  by  name. 

They  are  cheered  too,  by  the  evidence 
that  "  many  kinds  of  herbs"  grow  there, 
for  they  find  strawberry  leaves  innumera- 
ble, sorrell,  yarrow,  carvel,  brooklime,  liver- 
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"Wort,  water-cresses,  great  store  of  leeks  and 
onions,  and  an  excellent  strong  kind  of 
flax  and  hemp." 

They  find  too,  among  other  good  things, 
"  great  store  of  stone,  though  somewhat 
soft,"  and  clay,  "  excellent  for  pots,  and 
that  will  wash  like  soap." 

At  night,  wearied  with  the  day's  ramble, 
they  return  on  shipboard.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Tuesday  the  19th,  two  parties — one  on 
land  and  the  other  by  water — start  to  make 
further  explorations  before  fixing  definitely 
upon  a  place  of  settlement. 

The  shallop  sails  three  miles  up  a  river 
which,  in  honor  of  the  captain  of  the  May- 
flower, they  call  ''  Jones  river ;"  which  is 
now  in  Kingston.  This  place  they  "  have 
a  great  like  to  plant  in,"  but  thinking  it 
too  far  from  the  fishing  ground,  and  "  so 
encompassed  with  woods,"  as  to  expose 
them   to   attacks   from   the   savages,   they 
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give  up  the  idea  of  clearing  that  place 
"  till  they  are  of  more  strength." 

So  they  cross  the  bay,  and  take  another 
look  at  Clark's  Island,  which  some  think 
a  very  safe  place  for  building  their  hamlet. 
But,  on  examination,  it  is  found  "  so  full 
of  vrood,"  that  they  fear  they  cannot  clear 
enough  to  plant  what  corn  is  desirable, 
besides  the  water  is  ''  in  pits"  and  they  do 
not  know  but  these  pits  will  become  dry  in 
summer. 

This  was  a  good  reason  for  not  settling 
there,  for  the  Pilgrims  do  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  digging  wells,  they  relied 
entirely  at  first,  on  springs  found  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  night,  all 
return  to  the  ship,  "  with  resolution  the 
next  morning,  to  settle  some  of  those 
places." 

Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  20th.  On 
board  of  the  Mayflower,  the  voice  of  prayer 
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to  the  God  of  Providence  is  heard  "  for 
direction  ;"  for,  the  settlers  are  evidently 
somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
location,  and  they  fully  believe,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps." 

After  prayer,  they  go  ashore  resolving 
"  to  take  a  better  view  of  two  places,"  and 
choose  one  of  them,  without  further  delay. 
After  this  view,  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion by  most  voices  to  set  on  the  main 
land,  "  on  a  high  ground." 

The  reasons  for  this  selection  were,  that 
here  "  a  great  deal  of  land  is  cleared,"  and 
there  is  a  "  very  sweet  brook"  runs  under 
the  "  hill  side ;"  a  good  harbor  for  the 
shallop,  "  much  good  fish  in  their  season ;" 
and  ''  a  great  hill,"  on  which  they  can 
"  plant  their  ordinance  to  command  all 
round  about." 

Many  visiting  the   shores   of  the   Cape 
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have  expressed  surprise  that  our  fathers 
should  have  chosen  Plymouth  as  their 
place  of  settlement.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  were  driven  into 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  that  they  had  no  time 
to  look  further,  before  they  fixed  upon  the 
location  of  their  town.  Besides,  they 
looked  upon  fishing  as  one  source  of  profit, 
for  which  Plymouth  was  very  favorable. 
The  soil  too  of  all  that  region  was  much 
richer  then  than  at  the  present  day ; 
"black  mould"  being  found  then,  where 
now  is  nothing  but  drifting  sand,  or  soil 
covered  with  pitch-pines  of  dwarfish  stat- 
ure. Those  strips  of  land  around  the 
harbor  which  now  glitter  in  the  sunlight, 
like  banks  of  snow,  were  seen  by  our 
fathers  wooded  down  to  the  very  water's 
edge.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  spot  selected  was  admirably  adapted 
for  defence,  a  matter  of  great  moment,  to 
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the  little  handful  of  immigrants  upon  a 
shore  inhabited  only  by  savages. 

As  a  sea-view,  that  presented  from  Fort 
Hill,  embracing  the  harbor,  Duxbiiry  Bay, 
Clark's  Island,  the  beach  and  open  sea 
extending,  in  a  clear  day,  to  Cape  Cod,  is 
esteemed  by  good  judges,  to  be  unrivaled 
by  any  on  the  coast.  All  things  con- 
sidered, therefore,  we  must  regard  the 
location  of  the  first  settlement  as  well 
chosen.  The  place  seems  to  have  been 
called  by  the  natives,  by  various  names,  or 
perhaps  its  name  was  changed,  from  time 
to  time. 

Capt.  Smitli,  in  his  description  of  New 
England,  published  in  1616,  says  the 
Indian  name  of  the  place  was  "  Acco- 
mack," which  means  "  over  the  water,''  or 
"  a  place  accessible  by  water."  He  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Prince  Charles,  with 
the   request    that    he   would    change   the 
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^'  barbarous   names."     Accordingly,  Acco- 
mack was  changed  to  Plymouth. 

But  Squanto,  the  only  native  of  the 
place,  that  survived  the  plague  of  1616, 
told  the  Pilgrims,  that  the  Indian  name 
of  their  locality  was  "  Patuxet."  By  other 
natives,  the  place  was  called  ''  Apaum." 
One  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  bay, 
and  other  names  to  particular  localities 
around  it. 

The  settlers  adopted  the  name  of  ''  Ply- 
mouth" for  their  new  home,  not  only  from 
deference  to  Capt.  Smith  and  Prince 
Charles,  but  also,  because  Plymouth  in 
Old  England  was  the  last  town  they  left, 
and  "  they  received  many  kindnesses  from 
some  Christians  there."  At  first,  the 
settlement  was  called  "  New  Plymouth," 
but  Neia  has  long  since  disappeared  and 
Old  has  taken  its  place. 

Wednesday   the    20th    of    December,   a 
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company  of  the  Pilgrims  took  possession 
of  the  ground,  on  which  they  intended  to 
erect  their  houses.  They  pass  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  hoping  the  next  morning 
in  earnest  to  begin  their  work.  But  disap- 
pointment still  attends  them. 

Thursday  the  21st,  is  so  stormy  and  wet, 
that  those  on  the  land  can  do  nothing,  and 
those  on  shipboard,  with  difficulty,  bring 
their  provisions — the  shallop  being  unable 
to  return  to  the  Mayflower.  Friday  the 
storm  continues,  and  there  is  no  communi- 
cation between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 

Saturday  the  23d,  the  preparation  for 
building  commences  by  felling  timber, 
which  is  carried  from  the  woods,  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  building  ground. 

The  next  day  is  the  Sabbath,  and  a  part 

of  the   company  keep   it  on   shore.     Tliis 

is  the  first  Sabbath,  December  24th,  kept 

by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  present  site  of  Ply- 

Vi 
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mouth.  Monday  is  Christmas  ;  but  it  is 
no  self-denial  for  the  builders  to  dispense 
with  the  sports  and  feastings  known  in 
"  merry  England"  on  this  festival  day. 
The  Puritan,  to  testify  against  the  per- 
versions of  Christianity  showed  his  grati- 
tude for  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  in  another  way. 
^'  So  no  man  rested  all  that  day,"  but  all 
went  ashore,  "  some  to  fell  timber,  some 
to  saw,  some  to  rive  and  some  to  carry." 

Up  to  this  time,  our  fathers  and  mothers 
drank  beer,  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  old  country,  and  which  was  to 
them  a  substitute  for  the  tea  and  coffee  of 
our  day.  But  on  Christmas  day,  they  take 
leave  of  their  favorite  beverage,  and  begin 
to  drink  water- — the  beer  growing  low. 
At  evening,  however,  of  this  feast  day, 
"  Master  Jones"  passes  round  the  beer, 
as   a   special   favor,   which  he   afterwards 
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renews,  ''  divers  times  now  and  then,"  to 
those  who  remain  on  shipboard. 

Two  or  three  incidental  notices  of  this 
beer  show  that  it  was  much  prized  by  the 
Pilgrims.  The  Englishman's  taste  for  beer 
is  of  long  standing.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  forefathers,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters,  had  no  other  drink, 
except  water.  At  Plymouth,  even  milk 
was  a  luxury  not  within  the  reach  of  any 
till  four  years  after  the  landing. 

Tuesday  the  26th,  foul  weather  pre- 
vented all  work.  Wednesday  it  was 
resumed,  the  first  effort  being  to  erect  a 
"  Common  House"  about  twenty  feet 
square,  "  to  receive  them  and  their 
goods."  This  house  stood  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  "  sweet 
brook,"  Patackosi. 

Having  made  a  hopeful  beginning  upon 
the  "  Common   House,"  on  Thursday  the 
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28th,  a  part  of  the  company  begin  the 
platform  for  ordinance  on  "  Fort  Hill." 
They  hasten  this  work,  because  they  have 
heard,  as  they  suppose,  the  distant  whoop 
of  Indians,  though  they  have  as  yet  seen 
none  since  they  came  ashore  at  Accomack. 

This  hill  was  admirably  chosen  for  a 
fort.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
high,  and  contains  eight  acres,  a  part  of 
which,  at  least,  they  intended  to  "  impale," 
making  it  secure  against  any  attack  from 
Indians.  Here  the  cannon  could  be  so 
arranged  as  to  command  all  the  plain,  and 
the  bay. 

On  this  "  plain,"  as  it  is  here  called, 
though  it  is  on  quite  high  ground,  they 
intended  to  build  the  town,  "  having  two 
row  of  houses  and  a  fair  street"  running 
from  the  foot  of  "  Fort  Hill"  to  the  sea- 
shore, a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  yards,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  a 
mile. 
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In  accordance  with  this  wise  plan,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  28th  of  December, 
they  proceed  to  measure  and  stake  out 
the  house  lots,  and  assign  every  man  his 
location. 

They  first  inquire  into  how  many 
families  they  can  reduce  the  whole  com- 
pany, which  they  find  to  be  nineteen 
— giving  just  five  of  an  average,  to  each 
household.  They  accordingly  lay  out, 
what  in  the  Colony  Records,  are  called 
"  The  meersteads  and  garden  plotes  of 
those  which  came  first,"  granting  to  each 
family  a  larger  or  smaller  lot,  according  to 
its  number,  each  individual  having  "  half  a 
pole  in  breath,  and  three  in  length."  This 
would  make  each  house  and  lot,  on  an 
average,  occupy  less  than  seventy  feet  on 
the  street. 

They  laid  out  these  lots  thus  small  at 
first,   because    they  intended   to   "  impale 
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them  round,"  and  the  "  weakness  of  the 
people"  was  such,  that  they  could  not 
build  their  houses  and  inclose  large  lots 
of  ground.  A  part  of  the  plan  of  the  vil- 
lage is  preserved  in  the  "  Plymouth  Colony 
Records,"  which  is  as  follows  : 


"  The  North  Side." 


"South  Side." 

Peter  Brown. 
John  Goodman. 
Mr.  Brewster. 

"  High  Way." 

H 
W 

H 

m 

w 

John  Billington. 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton. 
Francis  Cook. 
Edward  Winslow. 

When  these  "  garden  plotes"  were  staked 
out,  every  man's  position  on  the  street  was 
determined  by  lot. 

On  the  plan  in  the  "  Colony  Records" 
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seven  names  are  written  on  the  lots  assigned 
them,  by  which  it  appears  that  Edward 
Winslow  lived  nearest  the  fort,  and  Elder 
Brewster,  and  John  Billington,  the  worst 
man  in  the  company,  were  next  door  neigh- 
bors. This  may  have  seemed  to  the  pious 
Puritans  a  providential  arrangement,  to 
bring  "  one  of  the  profanist"  under  salu- 
tary restraint. 

As  only  seven  dwelling  houses  were 
completed  the  first  year,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  built  upon  their  seven  lots, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  all  of  them  were 
occupied  by  those  whose  names  are  on  this 
plan.  Sickness  and  death  soon  deranged 
all  their  plans. 

These  seven  houses  were  probably  all 
built  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now 
called  "  Leyden  street,"  though  it  did  not 
receive  that  name,  according  to  Mr.  Bus- 
sell's  Guide,"  till  1823.     When  laid  out  it 
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was  called  "  First  street."  Beginning  at 
"  Fort  Hill,"  the  houses  must  have  occu- 
pied, with  their  garden  fronts,  less  than 
half  the  distance  from  the  hill  to  the  sea- 
shore. Beyond  them  stood  the  "  Common 
House,"  sixty  or  seventy  paces  from  the 
brook.  Three  other  store-houses  were  built 
the  first  year,  which  may  have  been  j)laced 
beyond  the  Common  House,  toward  the 
bay,  or  west  of  it,  toward  the  dwelling 
houses.  Perhaps  some  of  the  houses  first 
built  and  inhabited,  were  on  the  north  side 
of  "  First  street."  Gov.  Bradford's  house 
at  a  later  date,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
almost  opposite  Winslow's,  as  laid  down  in 
the  "  records." 

As  the  Pilgrims  begin  their  work  on 
shore  their  ranks  are  thinned.  Two  men 
have  died  since  they  came  into  the  harbor, 
making  six  during  the  month  of  December. 
The  last   days   of  the   month   are   '^  very 
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stormy  and  cold,"  many  are  "  growing  ill 
with  colds,"  and  their  "  weakness"  is  in- 
creasing ^'  every  day  more  and  more." 
With  such  lengthening  shadows,  December 
closes. 

Scarcely  any  thing  has  yet  been  done 
toward  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
winter  ;  the  families  are  still  imprisoned  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

DWELLING     HOUSES      ERECTED. 

January,   1  62  0—1 . 

Houses  constructed  of  logs — The  roofs  thatched — Oiled  paper  for 
■windows — Size  and  construction  of  the  houses — The  ■weather — 
Indian  fires  seen  at  a  cBstance — The  woods  explored — An  eagie 
shot — A  lake  discovered  by  a  boy — Described  as  chief  of  two 
hundred  in  town — Its  name  changed — First  house  built — Tvso 
careless  men  lost — Fruitless  search  for  them — Return  from  their 
deer  hunt — ^Account  of  their  adrentures — Deer  still  found  in  the- 
"  Old  Colony  "—An  alarm  of  fire— First  Sabbath  ■worship  on 
shore — The  first  "-Meeting-house" — Second  house  of  worship  out 
"  The  Mount " — A  winter  storm — A  comic  scene — Indians  seen 
at  a  distance — Health  of  the  Colony— Daaths  during  January — 
Kose  Standish — Sorrow  of  the  strong. 

Toiling^ — rejoicings— sorrowings — 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ,' 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin^ 

Each  eyening  sees  it  close  ; 
Something  attempted — something  done^ 

Ilas  earned  a  night's  repose.  Longfellow. 

During  the  month  of  January,  build- 
ing houses  is  the  chief  work  of  the 
settlement,  and  is  prosecuted  with  as 
much  vio;or  as  the   weather  and  the  healtJi 
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of  the  laborers  will  allow.  The  houses 
were  probably  built  of  hewn  logs,  laid 
one  upon  the  other,  the  interstices  be- 
tween being   filled   with   clay. 

Dr.  Rasieres,  in  1627,  describing  the 
village,  then  consisting  of  "  about  fifty 
families,"  says,  "  The  houses  are  con- 
structed of  hewn  planks,  with  gardens 
also  enclosed  behind,  and  at  the  sides 
with  hewn  planks,  so  that  their  houses 
and  court-yards  are  arranged  in  very 
good  order,  with  a  stockade  against  a 
sudden  attack,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
streets   there    are    three   wooden   gates." 

This  was  no  doubt,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  original  plan,  but  the  first  win- 
ter, enough  planks  could  not  have  been 
hewn  to  construct  the  walls  of  the 
houses.  The  roofs  were  thatched  with 
coarse  hay  and  flags,  reaped  with  sickles 
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on  the  lowlands,  around  the  ponds,  and 
along   the   brooks   near  by. 

For  chimneys,  they  may  have  used 
the  "  soft  stone,"  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  early  descriptions  of  the  place. 
Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  bricks,  to  build  ovens  and  chim- 
neys, were  brought  from  England  by  the 
first  immigrants  ;  for  among  the  articles 
sent  to  Salem,  nine  years  after,  we  have 
a  bill  of  "  ten  thousand  bricks."  The 
windows  of  the  houses  were  made  of 
oiled  paper,  glass  being  then  too  great 
a  luxury  even  in  England  for  any 
except  the  wealthy.  The  first  glass  used 
in  this  country  for  windows  was  in  dia- 
mond-shaped panes,  three  or  four  inches 
across,  and  the  oiled  paper  panes  were 
probably  of  this  form   and  size. 

If  these  huts  resembled  the  first 
church     edifices    built    by    the    Pilgrims, 
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of  which,  drawings  may  be  seen,  they 
were  square,  with  posts  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  covered  with 
four  steep  roofs,  meeting  at  a  point  in 
the  centre.  That  these  houses  were 
small  is  evident,  for  Bradford  calls  their 
''  Common  House,"  which  was  twenty 
feet  square,  ''  their  great  new  rendez- 
vous." 

Such  were  the  first  attempts  of  our 
fathers  at  architecture.  To  hasten  the 
work  as  fast  as  possible,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  man  should  build  his  own 
house,  and  work  under  the  weightiest 
motives  to  industry.  But  the  obstacles 
in  their  way  are  many  and  great.  Up 
to  the  first  of  January,  the  weather 
has  been  such,  that  they  have  had  but 
four   good   working   days. 

The  weather  is  now  much  more  fav- 
orable  for  work   than   it  was   the  month 

18 
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previous,  yet  seldom  can  they  work 
half  the  week.  The  eighth  was  a  very 
fair  day.  The  ninth  was  a  "  reasonable 
fair  day."  No  rain  is  mentioned  till 
the  twelfth,  which  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  the 
only  instance  recorded  during  the  month ; 
yet  an  old  writer  speaks  of  snow  this 
winter,  "  a  foot  deep."  The  rain  of  the 
fifteenth  is  followed  by  three  "  very  fair 
snnshining  days,  as  if  it  had  been  in 
April."  After  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  weather  is  more  favorable,  till  near 
its  close.  The  last  three  days  of  Jan- 
uary, all  out-door  work  "  is  suspended 
by  cold  frosty  weather  and  sleet."  Thus 
through  the  month,  the  Pilgrims  labor 
amid   sunshine   and   cloud. 

Only  a  few  incidents  occur  during 
this  month,  which  are  worthy  of  being 
chronicled,  as   illustrations   of  every   day 
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life  at  the  new  settlement.  Having  for 
several  days  seen  "  great  smokes  of 
fire,"  at  a  distance,  wliicli  are  no  doubt 
the  work  of  Indians,  Captain  Standisli 
and  several  others,  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  explore  the  forest  where  the 
smoke  arose.  Some  uninhabited  huts 
are  found,  but  not  an  Indian  is  seen. 
On  their  return,  an  eagle  is  shot,  which 
is  pronounced  "  excellent  meat,  hardly 
to  be   discerned  from   mutton." 

This  is  the  prose  of  what  Mrs.  He- 
mans  thus  describes  in  poetry  as  occur- 
ring at  the   landing: — 

"  The  ocean  eagle  soared 
From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam." 

The  next  day  after  this  feast  upon 
the  eagle,  a  single  herring  found  upon 
the  shore,  excites  in  all  the    "  hope  of 
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fish,"  but,  "  wanting  small  hooks," 
these  hopes  for  the  present,  are  disap- 
pointed. 

While  the  men  arc  thus  busy,  the 
boys  are  not  idle.  One  of  them,  a 
young  Columbus,  has  immortalized  his 
name  by  a  fortunate  discovery.  Francis 
Billington,  climbing  a  tree  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  discovers  what,  with 
true  juvenile  exaggeration,  he  calls  "  a 
great  sea."  This  sea,  Francis,  with  one 
of  the  mates  of  the  vessel,  soon  visits, 
and  finds  it  "  fine  fresh  water,  full  of 
fish   and   fowl." 

This  beautiful  lakelet,  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  two  hundred, 
said  to  be  within  the  township  of  Ply- 
mouth, is  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  its 
winding    shores    still  furnish    a   secluded 
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and   delightful    retreat    for    the    summer 
traveler. 

In  the  middle  of  this  sheet  of  water 
is  an  island,  consisting  of  two  acres  of 
land,  once  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  forest  trees,  which  have  given  place 
to  an  orchard  and  a  dwelling  house. 
The  lakelet  when  discovered,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  giant  forest,  whose  dwarf 
descendants  still  guard  its  shores.  It  is 
two  miles  from  the  bay,  into  which  it 
empties  its  clear  water  through  the 
"  Town  brook,"  which  the  natives  called 
^'  Patakosi,"  which  means,  "  short  nar- 
row." 

During  the  first  century  of  the  settle- 
ment, this  "  sea "  was  called  "  fresh 
lake,"  but  the  claims  of  the  boy  who 
discovered  it,  could  not  be  overlooked, 
and  it  was    renamed    "  Billington   Sea," 
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Merit,  though  long  neglected,  shall  haye 
its   claims   acknowledged. 

Returning  now  to  the  settlement,  we 
find  the  builders  occupied  upon  their 
"  Common  House,"  till  the  9th  of  Jan-^ 
uary,  at  which  time,  it  being  all  done 
but  thatching,  most  of  the  men  proceed 
to  build  their  own  dwelling-houses, 
according  to  the  plan  laid  out  on  the 
28th  of  December.  Half  the  ''  Common 
House "  is  thatched  "  in  four  days  "  by 
a   detachment   of  the   builders. 

While  doing  this  work,  Friday  the 
12th,  four  men  are  sent  '^  to  gather 
and  cut  thatch."  Two  of  the  four, 
Goodman  and  Brown,  heedless  of  dan- 
ger, imprudently  wander  from  their  com- 
panions, taking  their  dinner  in  their 
hands,  to  "go  walk  and  refresh  them- 
selves ; "  having  for  company  two  dogs, 
a  mastiff  and   a    spaniel.      Soon   coming 
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to  the  shores  of  a  pond,  the  dogs  start 
a  deer,  and  John  and  Peter  join  the 
chase,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  woods. 
In  the  afternoon  it  rains,  and  during 
the  night  it  snows  and  freezes.  The 
wanderers  are  thinly  clad,  and  have  no 
weapons   but   their   sickles. 

Governor  Carver  hearing  that  Good- 
man and  Brown  are  missing,  goes  him- 
self with  a  file  of  men  to  search  for 
them.  Not  finding  them,  another  com- 
pany starts  to  renew  the  search.  They 
shout  and  call,  but  the  woods  send 
back  only  the  echo  of  their  own  voices. 
The  next  day,  a  larger  company  search 
the  woods  for  miles  around,  but  return 
with  the  same  sad  story,  that  the  lost 
men   cannot   be   found ! 

At  night,  however,  they  came  into  the 
settlement,  "  almost  famished,"  and  gave 
ail   account  of   their    adventures.      They 
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searched  all  the  afternoon  of  Friday  for 
an  Indian  hut,  in  which  to  find  shelter, 
but  finding  none,  when  night  came  on, 
they  "were  forced  to  make  the  earth 
their  bed,  and  the  element  their  cover- 
ing. Soon  they  were  terrified,  by  what 
they  supposed  to  be  "  two  lions  roar- 
ing exceedingly,  for  a  long  time  together, 
and  a  third,  that  they  thought  was  very 
near  them." 

These  "  lions  "  were  probably  wolves  ; 
the  early  settlers  however,  supposed  that 
the  "  kingly  lion,"  roamed  the  deep 
forests  of  New  England,  and  we  are 
even  told  that  the  skins  of  small  ones 
were  seen  upon  the  backs  of  Indians. 
Terrified  with  this  roaring,  the  wan- 
derers "  resolved  to  climb  up  into  a 
tree,  as  their  safest  refuge,  though  that 
would  prove  an  intolerable  cold  lodg- 
ing."     So    they    "  stood     at    the    tree's 
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root,"  all  ready  to  climb,  when  the 
lions  should  appear  ;  one  of  them  hold- 
ing by  the  neck  the  mastiff, — impatient 
to  dart  into  the  thicket,  and  give  fight 
to  the  king  of  beasts.  It  was  extremely 
cold,  and  they  "  walked  up  and  down 
all  night,"  under  that  tree,  waiting  for 
the   lions ;   but   none    appeared. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  they 
renewed  their  march,  wandering  about 
in  the  woods,  and  along  the  banks  of 
brooks,  and  lakes,  and  over  plains  of 
cleared  land,  till,  in  the  afternoon, 
ascending  a  high  hill,  they  saw  "  the 
two  isles  in  the  Bay."  Guided  by  these 
they   reached   home   at   night. 

This  experiment  of  hunting  deer  with 
sickles,  like  too  many  other  hunting 
excursions,  afforded  little  pleasure  and 
less  profit  to  the  adventurers.  Good- 
man's   feet    were    so    swollen,    that    he 
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desired  to  have  ^'  his  shoes  cut  off  his 
feet;"  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
was   able   to   walk. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
deer  have  remained  in  Plymouth,  or  its 
vicinity,  through  all  the  period  of  its 
settlement.  Though  the  first  place,  where 
the  forest  felt  the  woodman's  axe,  ex- 
tensive woods,  nearly  twenty  miles  square, 
still  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  "  Old 
Colony ;  "  and  fallow  deer  have  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  hunted  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Plymouth.  Russell's  Guide 
tells  us,  that  in  January  1831,  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  were  killed,  and  forty 
taken  alive  in  these  woods.  As  late  as 
February,  1839,  a  deer  was  chased  by 
dogs  into  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
caught  in  the  front  yard  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  Surely  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims    have    followed    Esau's    occupa- 
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tion,   almost   as    sparingly   as    they   have 
imitated   his    character. 

The  return  of  the  hunters  was  on 
Saturday,  too  late  to  send  word  to  the 
ship,  that  they  were  safe.  They,  on 
shipboard,  of  course  supposed  them  to 
be  still  missing.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  next  day,  the  14th,  it  being 
the  Sabbath,  all  on  board  the  ship 
should  come  ashore,  and  the  religious 
services  be  held  in  the  "  Common 
House,"  just  completed.  In  this  house, 
beds  were  thrown  as  thick  upon  the 
floor  as  they  could  lie.  On  one  of 
these  lay  Carver,  and  on  another  Brad- 
ford, both  sick, — the  latter  having  been 
taken  violently,  the  Thursday  previous, 
with  pain  in  his  ancle  and  hip  bone, 
the  result  of  a  severe  cold,  which  has 
preyed  upon  his  system  for  some  time, 
especially,   since   the  last  voyage  of   dis- 
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coveiy.  The  sickness  of  Carver,  proba- 
bly, resulted  from  his  exposure  on  Friday, 
searching  for  the  lost  men.  In  this 
situation,  with  powder  and  loaded  mus- 
kets in  the  same  room,  the  roof,  half 
covered,  is  fired  by  a  spark  from  the 
chimney.  The  sick  men  rise  with  "  good 
speed,"  and  thus  escape  being  blown 
up  with  powder  !  The  thatch  only  b  -.i. 
the  timber  of  the  roof  not  being  sea- 
soned, does  not  readily  ignite.  The  fire 
is  seen  on  shipboard  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  people  there  sup- 
posing the  two  men  not  found,  fear 
they  have  been  taken  by  savages,  who 
have  now  fired  the  only  house  erected 
on  shore.  Soon,  however,  coming  from 
the  ship,  and  learning  that  the  lost  men 
have  returned,  and  that  the  fire  was 
accidental,  the  morning  hour  of  sadness 
is   exchanged  for   a  Sabbath  of  gratitude 
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and  joy.  This  is  January  14th,  the  first 
Sabbath  spent  on  shore  by  the  main 
part  of  the  Pilgrim  band.  Three  weeks 
before,  a  small  number  passed  the  Sab- 
bath there. 

Thus  was  the  first  house  erected, 
dedicated,  immediately  upon  its  comple- 
■■'">n,  by  the  public  worship  of  God. 
'  '  building,  twenty  feet  square,  with 
tliatched  roof,  may  with  much  propriety 
be  called  the  Pilgrim's  first  "  meeting- 
house," for,  it  seems  to  have  been  their 
place  of  Sabbath  worship  for  two  years 
and  a  half.  In  the  summer  of  1622, 
a  "Fort"  was  erected  on  buiying-hill, 
then  called  "the  Mount."  This  hill 
then  became  the  Mount  Zion  of  the 
Pilgrims,  whither  the  tribes  went  up, 
and  which,  like  Jerusalem  of  old,  was 
"'beautiful  for  situation,"  and  was  a 
"  strong    hold ; "    for   on     the    flat    roof, 

14 
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over  the  heads  of  the  worshipers,  "  six 
cannons"   were   placed. 

Eeturning  to  the  diary  of  the  build- 
ers, we  find  that  their  troubles  and 
delay  of  work  of  the  previous  week, 
are  prolonged  by  a  rain  on  Monday, 
pouring  through  the  roof  of  their  house, 
from  which  the  thatch  was  burned  the 
day  before.  No  work  can  be  done,  all 
are  wet,  and  the  boat  cannot  come  to 
take   them   on   shipboard. 

Tuesday  the  16th  of  January,  being 
fair,  the  work  of  building  is  renewed, 
all   in   health,   working   "  cheerfully.'^ 

The  19th  they  resolve  to  "  make  a 
shed,"  to  serve  as  a  store-house  for 
their  provisions,  and,  three  days  after, 
"  hogsheads  of  meal  "  are  rolled  up 
from  the  shallop,  and  placed  in  this 
common  store-house.  On  the  29th,  this 
moving   of  the   "  common    goods,"     from 
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the  Mayflower  to  the  store-house,  was 
completed.  Thus  January  passes  without 
much  progress  being  made  in  the  erec- 
tion of  their  private  dwellings ;  not  a 
family  seems  yet   to  be  settled  on  shore. 

In  the  midst  of  these  shady  scenes, 
there  is  occasionally  one  introduced  by 
the  grave  historian,  which  with  a  little 
aid  of  the  imagination,  presents  an  ele- 
ment of  the   comic. 

About  a  week  after  Goodman's  return 
from  his  deer  hunt,  he  ventures  out  in 
the  evening  to  use  his  lame  feet,  "  that 
were  pitifully  ill  of  the  cold  he  had 
got."  His  spaniel  dog  is  with  him. 
HaA^ng  gone  a  little  distance  from  the 
plantation,  "  spaniel "  is  chased  by  two 
great  wolves,  and  not  having  the  pre- 
sumptuous courage  of  his  former  com- 
panion, "  mastiff,"  he  runs  for  protection 
to  his   master,  and  takes   refuge  between 
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his  feet.  Goodman  is  ill  prepared,  either 
to  run  or  to  fight.  Having  nothing  in  his 
hand,  he  seizes  a  stick,  and  throwing  it, 
hits  one  wolf;  whereupon  they  both  run 
a  short  distance,  but  soon  facing  right 
about,  come  back  for  a  second  call. 
Goodman  is  now  armed  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  board,  with  which  to  guard  the 
spaniel.  The  wolves  halt  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  there,  says  the  record, 
"  they  sat,  both  on  their  tails  grinning  at 
him  a  good  while."  At  length  they  take 
to  the  woods,  and  the  kind  master  brings 
his  dog  in  safety  to  the  "  Common 
House,"  no  doubt  to  amuse  the  company 
with  a  narrative  of  his  evening's'  excur- 
sion. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  those  on 
shipboard  see  two  savages  on  Clark's 
Island,  but  they  soon  disappear.  This  is 
the  fourth  time  that  the  red  man  of  the 
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forest  has  been  seen  by  the  Pilgrims ; 
but  as  yet,  they  have  not  spoken  to  each 
other. 

The  health  of  the  Colony  has  been 
declining  during  the  month.  A  number 
of  the  men  grow  more  and  more   feeble. 

A  record  of  the  deaths  are  kept  by 
Bradford  in  his  "  pocket-book."  Every 
three  or  four  days,  another  name  is 
added  to  the  list  of  the  departed.  Says 
the  register,  "  the  year  begins  with  the 
death  of  Degory  Priest."  And  just  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  we  read  "  Jan. 
29,  dies  Rose,  the  wife  of  Captain  Stan- 
dish." 

"  N.  B.  This  month,  eight  of  our  num- 
ber die  !  " 

Of  Rose  Standish,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  is  known ;  for  tradition 
ascribes  to  her  all  the  virtues  which 
adorn  female  character^ 

14* 
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Think  not  that  the  strong  heart  of 
Standish,  son  of  Mars,  as  he  was,  felt 
lightly  the  pressure  of  this  affliction.  In 
men  of  strong  and  heroic  natures,  there 
is  a  deep  under  current  of  feeling,  which 
appears  not  on  the  surface.  There  are 
to  manhood  of  this  mould,  sorrows,  too 
deep  to  find  an  outlet  in  tears, — griefs 
which  find  no  expression,  and  of  which 
the  superficial  in  thought  and  feeling 
can  form  no  conception.  He,  surely,  did 
not  bid  Rose  adieu,  without  keen  and 
prolonged  suffering,  who  wrote  in  his 
will,  more  than  thirty  years  after  this, 
"  If  I  die  in  Duxbury,  my  body  to  be 
laid  as  near,  as  conveniently  may  be,  to 
my  dear  daughter's.'* 
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CHAPTER    X. 

A     NIGHT     OF     SORRO  W. 

February,    163  0—1 . 

A  hospital  built — Houses  injured  by  a  storm — Indians  seen  by  ii 
hunter — Preparations  to  defend  the  settlement — Military  Orders 
established — Standish  chosen  Captain — Indians  appear  on  "  Can- 
tauganteest"  Hill — Their  flight  on  the  appearance  of  Pilgrims — 
Cannon  mounted  on  the  platform — Weakness  of  the  Colonists — 
Fearful  sickness,  and  mortality — Four  deaths  in  one  day — Wick- 
edness of  the  sailors — The  leading  men  spared — Mildness  of  the 
■winter — Mr.  Robinson's  remarks  on  these  deaths — Why  no  prayers 
•were  offered  at  funerals— Burials  on  Cole's  Hill — Bones  fourni 
there — This  a  hallowed  spot. 

Faint  not,  poor  traveler,  though  thy  way 
Be  rough ,  like  that  thy  Saviour  trod  ; 
Though  cold  and  stormy  lower  the  day, 
This  path  of  suffering  leads  to  God. 

Thy  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone, 
Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail ; 
Look  upward  to  the  Eternal  Throne, 
And  know  a  friend  who  cannot  fail. 

Go,  suffer  !  calmly  meet  the  woes 

Which  God's  own  mercy  bids  thee  bear  i 

Then,  rising  as  the  Saviour  rose, 

Go  I  His  eternal  victory  share.  A.  Norton. 
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February  seems  to  have  been  a  month 
quite  favorable  for  the  builders.  Though 
cold  and  wet,  and  "  gusts  of  wind "  are 
mentioned,  most  of  the  days  seem  to 
have  admitted  of  labor  in  the  open  air. 
The  4th  of  February  there  was  a  violent 
storm,  but  no  other  is  mentioned,  and 
probably  there  was  very  little  if  any 
snow  during  the  month. 

As  yet,  no  dwelling-houses  are  ready 
for  occupants.  The  men  able  to  labor, 
occupy  the  "  Common  House,''  while 
their  families  are  on  shipboard.  The 
next  building  completed  is  a  "  little 
house  for  sick  people."  It  is  finished 
before  the  9th,  for,  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  it  is  set  on  fire  by  a  spark, 
that  kindled  in  the  roof.  Happily,  the 
fire  is  soon  extinguished,  and  in  the 
evening  captain  Jones  distributes  five 
geese   among   the   sick.      These   thatched 
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roofs  were  so  liable  to  take  fire,  es- 
pecially when  new,  that  in  1627,  the 
Colony  made  a  law  that  all  houses  built 
after  that  time  should  be  covered  with 
boards. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  when  the  dwelling-houses  began  ta 
be  occupied  by  families.  The  common 
goods,  as  we  have  seen,  were  brought 
ashore   the   29th   of  January. 

The  storm  the  4th  of  February,  en- 
dangered the  ship,  because  "  the  goods 
taken  out,"  she  was  "  light."  This  same 
storm,  they  tell  us,  "  caused  much  daub- 
ing of  our  houses  to  fall  down."  But 
as  many  of  the  men  were  feeble  and 
sick,  and  many  women  and  children  on 
shipboard  were  in  the  same  condition, 
and  the  out-door  labor  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  bad  weather,  and  there  was 
much   time    spent    in    getting  from    the 
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ship  to  the  shore  and  back  again ;  the 
probability  is,  that  few,  if  any  families 
were  located  in  their  new  houses  before 
the   middle   of  February. 

The  record  informs  us,  that  the  16th 
of  February,  "  people  were  abroad  in 
the  woods  "  at  work,  and,  the  same  day 
tools  left  there  by  Standish  and  Cooke, 
were  stolen  by  the  Indians,  which  indi- 
cates that  still  they  were  preparing 
timber  for  building. 

The  plan  was  to  build  nineteen  houses, 
but  so  many  died  before  any  were  fin- 
ished, that  only  seven  were  needed,  and, 
as  the  Mayflower  did  not  sail  till  the 
6th  of  April,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  more  feeble  occupied  the 
ship,  till  near  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  beginning 
of  the   darkest  period    of   the    Pilgrims' 
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first  winter  at  Plymouth.  From  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March,  the  condition  of  the  colonists  is 
indeed  deplorable,  and  their  prospects 
cheerless. 

On  the  16th  of  February  twelve  Indians 
pass  a  hunter  in  the  woods,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  plantation,  and  a  noise 
of  many  more  is  heard,  which  so  alarms 
the  settlement,  that  all  abroad  are  called 
home ;  a  watch  is  set,  and  their  fire- 
arms prepared  for  use,  "  which  by  the 
moisture   of    rain   were   out   of   temper." 

The  next  day,  Saturday  17th,  all  the 
men  in  health  assemble,  "  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  military  orders."  It  is  now 
judged  to  be  time  to  put  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Indians  have  been  so  shy,  that  little 
danger  was  apprehended  from  them  ;  and 
the  "  platform  fort "  seems  not  to  have 
been  mounted   with   cannon 
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In  this  assembly,  on  the  17th,  mili- 
tary discipline  is  established,  and  Miles 
Standish  chosen  captain,  with  "  authority 
of  command  in  affairs."  Stephen  Hop- 
kins is  probably  chosen  lieutenaiit,  though 
his  election  is  not  mentioned,  but  is 
inferred  from  the  subsequent  history  of 
the   military   affairs  of  the   colony. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence — provi- 
dence, no  doubt  it  seemed  to  the  Pil- 
grims— during  these  military  consulta- 
tions, two  savages  appear  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  "  Cantauganteest,"  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook.  The  savages,  scarcely 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  off,  make  signs  to 
the  English  to  come  over  to  them. 
The  English  make  signs  to  the  savages 
to  come  to  the  settlement ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. Standish,  therefore,  arms  his  com- 
pany  that    they  may   be    ready   if  called 
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for,  and,  taking  Hopkins  with  liim,  passes 
over  the  brook.  They  carry  but  one 
musket,  and  that  is  laid  down,  as  they 
approach  the  hill,  in  token  of  peace. 
But  the  red  man's  courage  fails  him. 
The  two,  who  beckoned  the  Pilgrims 
over,  "  would  not  tarry  their  coming." 
A  noise  of  a  great  many  more  is  heard 
behind  the  hill,  but  all  take  to  the 
woods,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  them 
that  night. 

The  next  day,  February  18th,  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Pilgrims  *'  renew  their 
strength,"  by  waiting  upon  Him  who 
never  slumbers,  and  wliose  almighty  arm 
is  around  his   servants  for  their  defence. 

On  Wednesday  the  21st  of  February, 
Captain  Jones  brings  ashore  one  of  their 
largest  guns,  called  a  "  minion,"  and 
with    help    of    the    sailors,    this    cannon 
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and  four  others  are  drawn  up  Fort 
Hill,  and  mounted  on  the  platform  pre- 
pared for  them.  These  "  great  pieces," 
as  they  are  called,  were  in  that  day 
formidable  weapons  of  war.  The  three 
larger  cannon,  a  "  saker,"  and  two  '*  min- 
ions," were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  carried  balls  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  these 
cannon  were  "  bases,"  smaller  guns,  hav- 
ing an  inch  and  a  quarter  bore.  But 
what  are  these  guns,  if  the  men  already 
unable  to  draw  them  up  the  hill,  shall 
become   too   weak  to  use   them  ? 

These  preparations  for  defence,  though 
made  with  courage,  must  have  been 
mingled  with  sadness.  This  very  day, 
while  they  are  drawing  these  cannon  to 
the  "  places  most  convenient  for  them," 
no  less  than  four  deaths  occur  in  the 
Pilgrim  band!     Twenty-five    or  thirty  of 
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their  number  have  already  fallen,  and 
the  sickness  increases  daily.  No  less 
than  seventeen  die  in  February,  and 
fourteen  in   March ! 

These,  then,  are  the  days  that  try 
most  severely  the  Pilgrims'  faith.  For 
four  or  five  weeks,  disease  and  death 
seem  to  reign.  Speaking  of  this  period, 
their  own  language  is,  "It  may  be  said 
of  us,  almost  as  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
there  is  not  a  house  where  there  is  not 
one   dead,   and   in    some   houses    many." 

Bradford  gives  us  an  affecting  record 
of  this  distressing  sickness  and  mortality, 
though  not  precisely  accurate  as  to  the 
number   of  deaths. 

"  In  three  months  past,  die  half  our 
company ;  the  greater  part  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  wanting  houses  and  other 
comforts,  being  infected  with  the  scurvy 
and     other     diseases,    which    their    long 
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voyage  and  uncomfortable  condition  brought 
upon  them ;  so  as  there  die,  sometimes 
two  or  three  a  day.  Of  a  hundred, 
scarce  fifty  remain ;  the  living  scarce 
able  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  well  not 
sufficient  to  tend  the  sick ;  there  being 
in  time  of  greatest  distress "  (probably 
the  last  days  of  February,)  "  but  six  or 
seven,  who  spare  no  pains  to  help  them. 
The  like  sickness  fell  among  the  sailors, 
so  as  almost  half  their  number  die  before 
they  sail."  The  conduct  of  the  Pilgrims 
during  this  ''  general  mortality,"  was 
marked  by  that  kindness  and  fortitude, 
inseparable  from  mature  Christian  char- 
acter. Bradford,  after  speaking  of  Brew- 
ster and  Standish,  to  whom  he  and  many 
others  were  under  special  obligation  in 
their  "  lone  and  sick  condition,"  adds 
this  testimony  : — "  What  I  have  said  of 
these,    I    may    say    of    many  others  who 
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died  in  this  general  yisitation ;  and 
others  yet  living,— that  whilst  they  had 
health,  yea,  or  any  strength  continuing, 
they  were  not  wanting  to  any  who  had 
need  of  them." 

The  conduct  of  the  captain  and  crew 
of  the  Mayflower,  during  this  trying 
period,  was  strangely  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Pilgrims.  "  The  passengers 
were  hasted  ashore,  and  made  to  drink 
water,  that  the  seamen  might  have  the 
more  beer.''  And  when,  in  his  sickness, 
Bradford  asked  for  a  small  can  of  beer, 
it  was  answered,  "  that  if  he  were  their 
own  father  he  should  have  none."  But 
when  disease  laid  its  hand  heavily  upon 
the  "  officers  and  lustiest  men "  of  the 
crew,  captain  Jones  relented,  "  and  told 
the  Governor  he  should  send  for  beer  for 
them  that  had  need  of  it,  though  he 
drank  water  home  bound." 
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The  scenes  that  followed  the  breaking 
out  of  disease  among  the  seamen,  pre- 
sent a  frightful  picture  of  the  effect  of 
fear  and  suffering  upon  the  passions  of 
depraved  and  degraded  men ;  and  show 
us,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  general 
character  of  sailors  in  that  age.  "  Boon 
companions  in  drinking  and  jollity,  in 
the  time  of  their  health,  began  now  to 
desert  one  another."  The  well  would 
not  help  the  sick,  but  said,  "if  they  died 
let  them  die."  One  lay  cursing  his  wife 
because  she  was  the  cause  of  his  taking 
"  this  unlucky  voyage."  Another,  in  his 
weakness  failing  to  get  aid  from  his  fel- 
lows, poured  upon  them  curses  for  their 
ingratitude  for  favors  he  had  formerly 
showed  them.  "  Another  gave  his  com- 
panion all  he  had  if  he  died,  to  help 
him  in  his  weakness  ;  he  went  and  got 
a  little    spice,   and  made   him  a  mess  of 
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meat  once  or  twice,  and  because  he  died 
not  so  soon  as  lie  expected,  he  went 
among  his  fellows  and  swore  the  rogue 
would  cozen  him, — he  would  see  him 
choked  before  he  made  him  any  more 
meat ;  and  yet  the  poor  fellow  died  be- 
fore morning." 

While  the  crew  were  thus  showing  their 
Want  of  all  Christian  feeling,  and  even 
of  humanity,  the  Pilgrim  passengers  acted 
the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  took 
the  best  care  they  could  of  the  sick  sail- 
ors, "  which  made  some  of  their  hearts 
relent."  Among  those  touched  with  re- 
morse and  shame  was  the  boatswain,  "  a 
proud  young  man,"  who,  when  in  health, 
would  "  often  curse  and  scoff  at  the  pas- 
sengers ;  "  but  in  his  sickness  the  kind- 
ness of  those  he  had  so  ill-treated, 
softened  his  heart,  and  he  confessed  ho 
had    "abused  them  in   word  and  deed." 
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"  Oh  ! ''  said  he,  "  yoii,  I  now  see,  shoT¥' 
your  love  like  Christians  indeed  one  to 
another,  but  we  let  one  another  lie  and 
die  like  dogs." 

This  proof  of  the  kind  and  humane 
character  of  the  Pilgrims'  religion,  can- 
not fail  to  be  appreciated  by  their  de- 
scendants in  this  age  of  philanthropy. 
The  Pilgrim  understood  "  true  religion," 
in  both  its  characteristics  of  love  to  God^ 
and  good  will  to  man.  He  was  imbued 
with  that  spirit  of  "  practical  Christi- 
anity," which  constrains  its  possessor  "  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,"  as  well  as  to  "  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  this  fearful  mortality y^ 
by  a  merciful  Providence  most  of  the 
chief  men,  "  ye  old  standard's,"  were 
spared.  Brewster  and  Standish  were 
aniong  th<>"  "six  or  seven"   who  were  in 
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good  health,  when  the  sickness  most  pre- 
vailed. They,  with  Bradford,  Winslow, 
Allerton,  Fuller,  Hopkins,  Alden,  and 
Howland,  survived  the  months,  during 
which  the  record  says,  "  there  die  some- 
times two  or  three  a  day." 

The  Colony,  therefore,  though  greatly 
reduced  in  number,  and  crippled  in 
physical  energy,  had  still  with  them 
most  of  its  leading  men — almost  every 
one — on  whom  they  relied  for  guidance. 

The  first  eight  signers  of  the  compact, 
with  one  exception,  lived  to  see  the 
foundations  of  the  colony  firmly  estab- 
lished. How  different  must  have  been 
the  situation  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
opening  of  spring,  had  these  fallen  the 
first  winter  !  How  different  might  have 
been  the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
New  England  and  of  the  continent  ? 
God  is  in  history,  even  in  its  minutest 
details. 
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"  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  be  done." 

Tlie  winter,  toO',  though  frequent  storm® 
are  mentioned,  was^.  as  a  whole,  very 
mild.  Eleven  years  after  the  landings 
one  who  knew,  testifies  that  the  Pilgrims- 
"  were  favored  with  a  calm  winter,  such 
as   was   never  seen  here   since." 

An  analysis  of  this  bill  of  mortality^ 
shows,  that  forty-four  died  within  four 
months  after  the  landing  at  Cape  Cod. 
Seven  more,  according  to  Bradford,  died 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and 
are  included  by  him  among  the  victims 
of  the  "  general   sickness." 

Signers  of  the   compact,  22 

Married  women,  14 

Sons   of  signers,  4 

Servants,  boys,  and  young  men,     10 
Servant  girl,  1 

Whole  number^  51 
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Just  half  the  passengers,  including 
the  sailors  hired  to  remain. 

Of  the  above  list  it  will  be  perceived 
that  thirty-six  are  males,  and  fifteen 
females.  Leaving  in  the  settlement  thirty- 
seven  males,  and  fourteen  females.  Of 
the  men  departed,  ten  were  heads  of 
families.  Three  entire  families  were 
swept  away.  Of  two  others,  only  ser- 
vants remained.  Of  seven  other  families, 
both  parents  died,  leaving  six  orphan 
children.  Only  four  married  ladies  sur- 
vive ;  and  of  the  nineteen  families,  for 
whom  building  lots  were  laid  out,  only 
two  remain  unbroken  ! 

On  an  average  for  four  months,  end- 
ing with  March,  a  grave  was  opened 
once  in  three  days !  Often  might  the 
shallop  be  seen  at  high  tide  approaching 
the  well  known  Rock,  bearing  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  a  husband,  a  mother,  or 
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a  child,  to  be  deposited  in  the  sand  of 
the  bluff,  just  west  of  Forefather's  Rock, 
which  was  the  first  place  of  our  father's 
sepulchres.  To  that  hill  the  widow 
followed  him,  with  whom  she  shared 
earth's  joys  and  sorrows,  till  death  did 
them  part,  and  returned  calm,  in  a 
blessed  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection, 
to  her  thatched  hut,  scarcely  finished  by 
the  hand  now  cold  in  death,  to  trust 
in  the  widow's  God ; — perhaps  soon  to 
follow  her  companion  to  the  "  better 
country." 

On  a  winter  afternoon  methinks,  on 
that  bluff,  whose  summit  is  swept  by 
the  storm  wind,  and  whose  base  is 
chafed  by  the  ocean  wave,  I  see  a  band 
of  orphans,  hand  in  hand,  weeping  over 
the  new  made  graves,  which  have  just 
received  their  last  earthly  friend.  Yet, 
do   I   not  hear  one  and  another  of  these 
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children  of  "  parents  passed  into  the 
skies,"  saying,  in  child-like  confidence, 
*'  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake 
me,   the   Lord  will   take   me  up." 

There,  too,  the  young  man,  glorying 
in  his  strength,  and  the  tender  infant, 
like  a  morning  flower,  cut  down,  side 
by  side,  are  "  sown  in  weakness."  That 
is  the  resting-place  of  Eose,  the  brave 
soldier's   wife. 

There  the  generous  Allerton  buried 
Mary,  leading  from  the  grave  three  little 
daughters,  the  eldest  eleven  years  of  age. 
And  there  the  accomplished  Winslovr 
saw  the  sand  smoothed  down  over  his 
youthful  Elizabeth,  the  last  married  of 
this  sisterhood  of  "  honorable  women." 
The  grave  smoothed  down  ?  Yes,  lest 
the  Indians  might  learn,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  graves,  the  great  mortality 
of   the   Colony,  and    take    advantage    of 

16 
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their  weakness,  the  ground  was  leveled 
over  all  the  graves,  and  the  next  spring 
the   field   was  sown   with   grain. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  narra- 
tions of  these  distressing  scenes  are  per- 
fectly free  from  cant,  which  is  so  often 
charged  upon  the  Puritans.  Not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  "  soul-exercises "  of  the 
dying,  or  of  their  friends.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  "  language  of  Canaan," 
which  has  so  often  been  the  sport  of 
the  witling.  Of  one,  it  is  said,  "  Sat- 
urday the  sixth  of  January,  Master 
Martin  was  very  sick,  and  to  our- judg- 
ment, no  hope  of  life,  so  Master  Carver 
was  sent  for  to  come  aboard,  to  speak 
with  him  about  his  accounts,  who  came 
the   next   morning." 

Dr.  Cheever  thinks  the  "  accounts " 
here  spoken  of  relate  to  "the  great 
day,"    and    that    Carver    being    deacon. 
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was  sent  for  to  minister  spiritually  to 
the  dying  brother.  The  fact  that  the 
visit  seems  to  have  been  made  on  Sun- 
day morning,  certainly  favors  this  con- 
struction. But  the  quaint  expression  is 
so  unlike  any  thing  found  elsewhere  in. 
the  records  of  these  deaths,  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  Mr.  Martin  had  some 
connection  with  business,  so  affecting  the 
interest  of  the  Colony,  that  it  was 
deemed  very  important  the  Governor 
should  speak  with  him,  as  soon  as  he 
could   come   from   the  shore. 

The  following  reflections  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, their  pastor  in  Ley  den,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  so  many  of  his 
flock,  are  very  appropriate.  They  breathe 
a  spirit  of  Christian  manliness,  and  of 
true  heroism,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  what  most  of  the  Pilgrims  felt. 

^'  The  death  of  so  many  of  our    dear 
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friends  and  brethren,  oli  I  how  grievous 
hath  it  been  to  you  to  bear,  and  to  ns 
to  take  knowledge  of;  which,  if  it  could 
be  mended  with  lamenting,  could  not 
sufficiently  be  bewailed ;  but  we  must  go 
to  them,  and  they  shall  not  come  unto 
"US.  And  how  many  even  of  us  God 
hath  taken  away  here  in  England  since 
your  departure,  you  may  elsewhere  take 
knowledge.  But  the  same  God  has  tem- 
pered judgment  with  mercy,  as  other- 
wise, so  in  sparing  the  rest,  especially 
those  by  whose  godly  and  wise  govern- 
ment you  may  be,  and  (I  know)  are^ 
so  much  helped.  In  a  battle  it  is  not 
looked  for  but  that  divers  should  die ; 
it  is  thought  well  for  a  side  if  it  get 
the  victory,  though  with  the  loss  of 
divers,  if  not  too  many  or  too  great. 
God,  I  hope  hath  given  you  the  victory, 
after  many  difficulties,  for  yourselves  and 
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others ;  though  I  doubt  not  but  many 
do  and  will  remain  for  you  and  us  all 
to  strive  with." 

Short  indeed,  were  the  religious  servi- 
ces on  these  funeral  occasions.  The  good 
Elder  may  have  spoken  a  word  of  ex- 
hortation, or  cheered  the  disconsolate 
with  a  heavenly  promise,  but  no  prayer 
was  offered  at  the  house  of  the  departed, 
or  at  the  place  of  burial.  Funeral  ser- 
mons were  unknown  to  the  Pilgrims. 

The  Puritan  was  called  to  bear  witness 
against  the  superstitions  of  those  who 
offered  prayers  for  the  dead,  delivered 
eulogies  on  departed  saints,  and  thought 
it  heathenish  to  be  buried  in  unconse- 
crated  ground.  So  he  prayed  with  the 
assemblies  of  the  living,  at  stated  seasons 
of  worship,  commended  the  afflicted  to 
God  in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  and  in 
his  fire-side   devotions ;    but   at   the   hour 

15* 
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of  burial,  solemn  and  silent  he  carried 
the  dead  to  the  narrow  house. 

No  prayer  is  known  to  have  been 
offered  at  a  funeral  in  New  England  till 
the  year  1685.  Tlie  custom  by  degrees 
was  introduced ;  but  "  funeral  prayers'^ 
were  by  no  means  usual,  a  century  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth. 

The  first  burial  place  of  the  Pilgrim& 
was  called  "  Cole's  Hill,"  from  the  name 
of  its  first  owner.  It  was  not  probably 
used  as  a  burial  place  more  than  two  or 
three  years  ;  for,  where  the  fort  on  the 
high  hill,  west  of  the  Tillage,  was  built 
and  used  for  a  church,  the  dead  after 
the  English  custom,  were  interred  around 
the  place  of  worship,  and  Port  Hill  wa& 
afterwards  called   Bvirying  Hill. 

This  spat  is  now  much  more  yisited, 
and  has  become  more  celebrated  than  its 
more  humble    companion   at   the   water' & 
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edge.  Yet  at  Burying  Hill,  the  antiqua- 
rian is  surprised  to  find  the  first  monu- 
ment erected  there  bearing  date  1703, 
and  the  oldest  date  upon  any  head  stone 
is  1681. 

A  New  England  poet  has  sung  of  this 
ancient  church-yard : — ' 

"  The  Pilgrim  fathers  are  at  rest ; 
When  summer  throned  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  dressed^ 
Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 

The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day, 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast ; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last." 

But  is  not  the  earlier  resting-place  of 
the  fathers  the  more  "  hallowed  spot ;  " 
though  it  has  been  sadly  neglected ;  and 
a  part  of  it  covered  with   buildings,   un- 
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Worthy  of  such  a  location !  They  are 
soon,  however,   to  be  removed. 

In  1736  a  violent  storm,  washing  away 
a  part  of  the  eastern  bank,  exposed  the 
remains  of  several  bodies. 

In  June  1855,  in  digging  on  Cole's 
Hill  to  lay  water  pipes,  two  skeletons 
were  found  in  the  road,  three  and  a  half 
feet  beneath  the  surface,— ^the  feet  being 
towards  the  east.  It  was  thought  that 
as  many  as  five  graves  were  opened  at 
this  time,  and  of  two  skeletons,  many 
bones  were  found  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  One  of  the  skulls  had  a 
large  high  forehead  ;  the  other  wrfs  evi^ 
dently  the  skull  of  a  female.  They  lay 
side  by  side.  What  Pilgrim  husband  and 
wife  rested  here  ?  The  bones  were  buried 
in   the  cemetery  on  Burying  Hill. 

But  though  this  dust  has  been  washed 
by    the    waves,    and     scattered    by     the 
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winds,  there  is  an  Eye  that  watches  it 
all ;  and  it  shall  yet  bear  "  the  image  of 
the  heavenly." 

This  is  indeed,  as  the  pious  German 
would  say,  "  God's  Acre." 

Even  now,  no  hedge  adorns  this  com- 
mon. No  fence  guards  it  from  the 
intrusive  foot  of  the  thoughtless  and  the 
profane.  No  sculptured  urn  guides  the 
Pilgrim  to  the  spot  where  the  venerable, 
the  brave,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
repose. 

But  green  grass  and  tiny  flowers,  and 
the  stately  Linden  tree  are  there ;  so 
that  the  reflective  mind  does  not  want 
for  emblems,  to  call  to  mind  the  de- 
parted, or  for  fitting  mementos  to  recall, 
when  far  away,  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions that  filled  the  hour  of  his  first 
visit  to  this   holy   ground. 

Who,  of  Puritan  blood,   or  of  Puritan 
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faith,  would  not  rather  lie  down  there 
at  life's  evening  hour,  "  dust  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes,"  than  sleep  beneath  the 
proudest  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, or  await  the  last  summons  in  the 
most  honored  tomb  of  Greenwood,  or 
Mount  Auburn  ? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FRIENDLY     VISITS     OF     INDIANS. 
March,    162  0-1  . 

Causes  of  alarm  at  Plymouth — Incantations  in  a  swamp — Samoset's 
visit — Description  of  his  person — Gives  important  information — 
Is  well  pleased  with  his  company — Hunt,  the  man-stealer — His 
conduct  condemned  by  Bradford — Hunt's  captives  set  at  liberty 
by  Monks — Hostility  of  the  Indians  provoked  by  traders — The 
Sabbath  disturbed  by  Indians — Pilgrims  will  not  trade — Hostile 
demonstrations  on  "  Cantauganteest " — The  Indians  frightened 
by  Standish — Final  removal  from  the  Mayflower. 

Alas  I  for  them,  their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fii-es  are  out  from  hill  and  shore  ; 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds ; 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting  grounds  ; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods. 

Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry  ; 
Their  children — look,  by  power  opprest, 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  West, 

Their  children  go— to  die  !  C  Sprague. 

It  lias  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that  which 
precedes     the     dawn     of    the     morning. 
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Though  the  sickness  and  mortality  at 
Plymouth  continue  nearly  through  the 
month  of  March,  still  as  the  sunny  days 
of  spring  increase,  hope  cheers  the  des- 
ponding, and  from  their  anxiety  respect- 
ing the  Indians,  they  are  soon  happily 
relieved. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  colony 
was  the  weakest,  Indians  came  near 
enough  to  the  settlement  to  make  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  and  a  general  attack 
has  been  so  much  expected,  that  the 
cannon  have  been  mounted  on  the  fort, 
a  watch  set,  and  other  preparations  made 
for  defence.  Tlie  colonists  would  have 
been  still  more  alarmed,  had  they  known 
what   afterwards   came   to   light. 

It  seems  that  the  aggressions  and  cru- 
elties of  traders  on  the  coast,  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed,  had  exasperated  the 
natives,  and  led   them   to  study  revenge. 
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Four  months  before  the  Mayflower's  arri- 
Tal,  three  English  sailors  were  killed  by 
Indians  on  Martha's  vineyard ;  and  the 
exploring  party  of  the  Pilgrims  were 
met  at  Nanset  with  a  shower  of  arrows. 
Afterwards  it  was  known  that  the  red 
men  of  the  Cape,  generally,  were  hostile 
to  the  "  pale  faces ; "  and  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colony  at  Plymouth, 
"  the  Indian  priests,  or  '  powows,'  con- 
vened and  performed  their  incantations 
in  a  dark  swamp,  three  days  succes- 
sively, with  a  view  to  curse  and  destroy 
the  new  comers."  But  they  did  not 
know  the  smallness  of  their  number  at 
Plymouth,  nor  the  sickness  that  prevailed 
among  them,  till  the  sickness  had  some- 
what abated;  and  just  at  that  time,  the 
Pilgrim's  God,  who,  by  his  "  wonder- 
working providence,"  brings  good  out  of 
evil,    sent    among   them    a    native,   who, 

17 
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through  former  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  could  speak  broken  English  ;  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  opening  a  friendly 
communication  with  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

Thus,  while  the  colonists  are  preparing 
for  war,  their  covenant-keeping  God  is 
arranging  for  them  a  peace,  whose  bless- 
ings shall  extend,  even  to  the  old  age 
of  their  children.  Passing  over  the  first 
week  of  March,  we  will  resume  our 
narrative   with   Friday   the  16th. 

This  day,  the  freemen  at  Plymouth 
assemble,  to  finish  their  military  orders  ; 
but  they  are  soon  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  savage,  who  comes 
directly  through  the  village  to  the  Com- 
mon House,  and  astonishes  all  by  bidding 
them  "  Welcome,"  in  English.  This  is 
the  first  Indian  they  have  met.  His 
name  is  "  Samoset," — he  is  a  chief  from 
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First  appearance  of  Samoset.        P.    201. 
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the  region  of  the  Penobscot,  and  has 
seen  Englishmen  who  resorted  there  for 
fishing.  He  has  been  in  the  region  sev- 
eral months  on  a  visit  to  Massasoit,  and 
seeing  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  supposes  it 
to  be  a  fisherman, — hence  his  boldness  in 
coming  to  the  settlement.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ''  tall,  straight  man,  free  in 
speech,  so  far  as  he  could  express  his 
mind,  and  of  a  seemly  carriage,  stark 
naked,  only  a  leather  about  his  waist  a 
span  long."  Having  feasted  the  hungry 
Sagamore  upon  "  biscuit  and  butter, 
cheese  and  pudding,"  and  treated  him 
to  "  strong  water,"  they  spend  the  en- 
tire afternoon  in  conversation  with  him, 
respecting  the  country,  and  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  vicinity.  Samoset  informs 
the  Pilgrims  that  the  place  they  inhabit 
is  called  "  Patuxet ; "  that  about  four 
years   ago,  all  the   inhabitants  died  of  an 


extraordinary  plague,  and  there  is  neither 
man,  woman  or  child  remaining." 

At  night,  the  Pilgrims  would  gladly 
be  rid  of  their  guest,  but  he  likes  their 
company  too  well  to  leave.  So  they 
watch  him  that  night  at  the  house  of 
Stephen  Hopkins.  The  coming  of  Sa- 
^oset  was  indeed  a  kind  providence  to 
me  Pilgrims.  Their  number  is  small ; 
the  Indians  are  all  around  them,  and 
have  made  hostile  demonstrations.  The 
first  interview  with  the  red  man  was  an 
"  encounter," — "  buggery,"  as  it  was 
also  called, — since  which  time,  now  four 
months,  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
near  enough  to  the  Indians  they  have 
seen,  to  speak  with  them,  and  therefore, 
have  had  no  means  of  making  known 
their  friendly  intentions,  or  to  trade  with 
them  for  their  mutual  advantage.  Happy 
too,  it  was  for  them,  that   Samoset  knew 
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their  language,  and  could  act  as  inter-- 
preter  in  their  intercourse  with  neigh^ 
boring   Indian   tribes. 

From  Samoset  they  learn  why  the 
Nanset  Indians  fired  upon  them  when 
exploring  the  Cape.  It  seems  one  Cap-' 
tain  Hunt, — -let  his  name  bo  infamous — ^ 
several  years  before  kidnapped  and  car^ 
ried  away  to  -Spain,  twenty-seven  Indians',' 
twenty  from  Patuxet,  and  seven  from 
Nanset,  and  sold  them  for  slaves,  for* 
c£20  a  man.  As  Bradford  says,  ''  like  a 
wretched  man,  who  cares  not  what  mis-' 
chief  he    doth    for   his   profit." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  most  of 
these  captives  were  redeemed,  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Monks,  at  Malaga.  Many 
of  them  foitnd  their  way  to  England, 
where  they  were  kindly  treated,  and  hav- 
ing learned    the   English   language,   they 

were  of  service  to  navigators,  with  whom 
17* 
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they  returned  to  America.  It  was  not 
our  fathers,  who  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians ;  they  had  been  shame- 
fully abused,  and  excited  to  revenge  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  came,  by  the  unprin- 
cipled sailors,  and  traders,  who  visited 
the  coast  for  gain.  By  the  same  means 
Indian  wars  are  almost  every  year  ex- 
cited  on   our   western   frontier. 

But  to  return  to  Samoset.  The  next 
morning  he  is  dismissed  with  a  present 
of  a  knife,  a  bracelet,  and  a  ring.  He 
promises  to  come  again  soon  with  the 
neighboring  Indians  to  trade  off  their 
bear  skins.  Too  soon  he  fulfills  his 
promise  ;  for  the  next  day,  which  is  the 
Sabbath,  he  returns  with  five  other 
Indians,  bringing  back  the  tools  which 
were  stolen  from  the  woods  several 
weeks  before.  The  Indians  "  eat  liber- 
ally "   of  ^'  English  victuals,"   make  sem- 
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blance  of  friendship  and  amity, — sing 
and  dance  after  their  manner  "  like 
antics,"  flourishing  their  deer  skins,  feath- 
ers, and  fox  tails,  more^  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  the  amusement  of  the  chil- 
dren, than  to  the  edification  of  their 
parents.  Then  they  "  drank,"  that  is, 
smoked  "  tobacco,"  and  offered  to  ^'  truck," 
as  exchange  of  goods  was  in  that  day 
called. 

But  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  the 
Puritans  will  not  trade.  Explaining  to 
them  the  reason,  and  dismissing  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  they  are  invited  to 
return  at  a  future  day.  So  they  leave 
with  a  farewell  from  the  guards,  who 
accompany  them  out  of  the  village.  But 
Samoset  is  sick,  or  feigns  sickness,  and 
is    allowed   to   remahi   till    Wednesday. 

This  day,  the  21st  of  March,  the  third 
meeting    is    held    to    "  confirm    military 
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orders."  In  an  hour,  two  or  three  say^ 
ages  appear  on  the  top  of  Cantatigan-' 
teest,  or  Strawberry  Hill.  "  They  whetted 
and  ribbed  their  arrows  and  strings, 
and  made  show  of  defiance,  but  when 
Standish  and  another  soldier,  armed  with 
muskets,  approach  near  to  them,  they 
^'  take  to  the  woods  and  are  seen  no 
more." 

Up  to  this  time,  some  of  the  com^ 
pany  seem  to  have  lived  on  shipboard j 
at  least  their  goods  were  there  ;  but  the 
21st  of  March  they  take  a  final  leave 
of  the  Mayflower ;  for  the  record  under 
this  date  is,  "  This  day,  with  much  ado, 
we  got  our  carpenter,  that  had  been 
long  sick  of  the  scurvy,  to  fit  our  shal- 
lop  to  fetch  all    from   aboard." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

TREATY     WITH     MASSASOIT. 
March,    162  0-1. 

Massasoit  and  Quadequina  heralded  by  Samoset  and  Squanto — 
A  company  of  sixty  Indians  appear — Extreme  caution  of 
Pilgrims  and  Indians — Grotesque  appearance  of  the  savages — 
Massasoit  desires  a  parley — Winslow  sent  to  the  chief— Carries 
a  present — Winslow's  speech  as  King  James'  Ambassador — 
Meeting  of  Carver  and  Massasoit — They  make  a  treaty — Descrip- 
tion of  the  Indian  Chief — The  treaty  of  great  advantage  to  both 
parties — Articles  of  the  treaty — Not  suspended  by  that  of  Wm. 
Penn — Is  renewed  twice — Is  kept  more  than  fifty  years — Quade- 
quina visits  Carver — Indians  pleased,  and  promised  to  come 
again — They  come  too  often — Samoset  and  Squanto  remain  at 
Plymouth — Eel  catching — Friendship  between  the  Pilgrims  and 
Indians — Town  meeting — Carver  re-elected  governor — First  of- 
fence tried — A  troublesome  citizen — Ends  his  days  on  the  gallows — 
No  Piiritan — Reputation  of  the  Pilgrims  affected  by  such  men. 

Oh  !  first  of  human  blessings  !  and  supreme  ! 
Fair  peace  !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou, 
By  whose  wide  tie,  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Live  brothers  like,  in  amity  combined. 
And  unsuspicious  faith  ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right, 
Which  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usurps. 

THOMSOJf. 

Thursday  the  22d  of  March,   being   ''  a 
very  fair  warm  day,"  the  men  of  Plymouth 
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assemble  at  noon  for  the  transaction 
of  pnblic  business.  Soon  Samoset  and 
Squanto,  and  three  other  Indians  appear  in 
their  midst,  bringing  skins  and  dried 
herring  "  to  truck,"  and  to  tell  the  Pil- 
grims that  Massasoit  and  his  brother 
Quadequina  are  hard  by,  with  a  large  com- 
jDany  of  followers. 

In  an  hour,  the  chiefs  with  sixty  men 
appear  on  the  summit  of  "  Cantau- 
ganteest,"  or  "  Strawberry  Hill."  Each 
party  look  at  the  other  with  distrust. 
The  Indians  dare  not  approach  nearer. 

The  Pilgrims  are  not  willing  to  send 
their  governor  to  such  a  company  of  sav- 
ages, armed  with  bows,  without  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  intentions.  The  Indians 
on  the  hill  presented  an  appearance  some- 
what formidable,  as  well  as  grotesque. 
"  Their  faces  were,  in  part,  or  in  whole, 
painted,  some  black,  some  red,  some  yellow 
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and  some  white,  some  with  crosses,  and 
other  antic  works ;  some  had  skins  on 
them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall 
men  in  appearance." 

To  the  leader  of  this  band,  Squanto  was 
sent  to  learn  his  wishes.  The  friendly 
savage  soon  returns  to  the  Pilgrims  and 
reports,  that  his  great  Sagamore,  Massasoit, 
desires  some  one  sent  "  to  parley  with 
him." 

Edward  Winslow,  generally  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  colony,  having  arrayed  himself 
in  full  armor,  passes  over  to  the  Indian 
camp ;  and  six  or  seven  Indians  are 
received  by  the  Pilgrims  as  hostages. 

Winslow  carried  as  a  present  to  Massasoit 
"  a  pair  of  knives  and  a  copper  chain,  with 
a  jewel  at  it."  For  Quadequina  he  took 
"  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear, 
and  withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good 
quantity  of  biscuit  and  some  butter." 
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Through  Samoset  and  Squanto  as  inter- 
preters, Win  slow  makes  a  speech  in  behalf 
of  "  the  powers  that  be"  to  the  Indian 
chief;  the  sum  of  which  is,  "That  King 
James  salutes  him  with  words  of  love  and 
peace,  and  accepts  of  him  as  his  friend 
and  ally."  And  that  Governor  Carver 
*'  desires  to  see  him,  and  to  confirm  a 
peace  with  him  as  his  next  neighbor." 

Massasoit  likes  the  speech,  and  also  the 
refreshments,  which  divided  with  his  fol- 
lowers, are  soon  dispatched.  Massasoit, 
with  true  Indian  taste,  examines  Wins- 
low's  sword  and  armor,  and  offers  to  buy 
them  ;  but  finds  they  are  not  for  sale. 

Preparations  for  the  "  parley"  are  now 
made.  Massasoit,  with  twenty  of  his  men, 
all  unarmed,  pass  over  to  the  Pilgrims* 
settlement,  leaving  Winslow  in  charge  of 
Quadequina.  At  the  brook,  Standish,  at 
the  head  of  half  a  dozen  musketeers,  meets 
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Massasoit  and  escorts  him  to  Governor  Car- 
ver's headquarters,  an  unfinished  log 
hut.  A  green  rug  and  three  or  four 
cushions  are  thrown  upon  the  floor  to 
receive  "  his  excellency,"  and  "  his  maj- 
esty." 

Governor  Carver  now  marches  in,  fol- 
lowed by  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  few 
musketeers.  The  pomp  and  circumstances 
of  royal  state  are  not  wanting  on  either 
side.  Salutations  are  exchanged ;  the 
governor  kisses  the  hand  of  the  king — the 
king  kisses  the  governor. 

Being  seated,  as  Ave  learn  from  Brad- 
ford's narrative,  "  The  governor  called 
for  some  strong  water  and  drunk  to  him, 
and  he  drunk  a  great  draught,  which  made 
him  sweat  all  the  while  after.  He  called 
for  a  little  fresh  meat,  which  the  king  did 
eat  willingly,  and  did  give  his  followers ; 
then  they  treated  of  peace." 

18 
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Here  is  a  scene  for  the  painter.  In  that 
Puritan  council  house — a  log  cabin,  twenty 
feet  square, — the  venerable  Carver,  and  the 
noble  hearted  Massasoit  are  seated  opposite 
each  other  on  the  green  rug  and  cushions, 
making  a  treaty  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  white  man  and  his  red 
neighbor.  On  one  side  is  the  Christian 
governor,  in  the  calmness  of  conscious 
rectitude ;  and  around  him  a  few  brave 
associates,  on  whose  fidelity  and  good  right 
arms  he  can  rely  for  carrying  out  the 
treaty. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  Indian  chief, 
overawed  by  the  imposing  circumstances 
that  surround  him.  His  appearance  is 
thus  described, — 

"  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor, 
he  trembled  with  fear.  In  his  person  he  is 
a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  in  countenance  and  spare   of 
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speech  :  in  his  attire  little  or  nothing  differ- 
ing from  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain 
of  white  bone  beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at 
it  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of 
tobacco,  which  he  drank  (that  is  smoked) 
and  gave  iis  to  drink.  He  had  in  his 
bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long 
knife.  His  face  was  painted  a  sad  red, 
like  murrey,  and  oiled  both  head  and  face ; 
he  looked  greasily."  But  beneath  this  for- 
bidding exterior,  there  is  an  honest  friend- 
ly soul,  and  he  makes  a  treaty,  which  he 
intends  to  keep. 

It  was  also  for  Massasoit's  advantage  to 
enter  into  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
Pilgrims.  "  He  hath,"  says  Bradford,  "  a 
potent  adversary,  the  Naranhigansetts, 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom 
he  thinks  we  may  be  some  strength  to  him, 
for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them." 
On  the  part  of  the  Pilgrims  also,  a  treaty 
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was  advantageous ;  for  Massasoit  was  the 
most  influential  chief  in  the  vicinity  ;  and 
they  came  not  to  conquer,  but  to  find  a 
peaceful  home,  and  to  advance  the  king- 
dom of  the  prince  of  peace.  With  such 
views  and  purposes  on  both  sides,  no 
lengthy  negotiation  was  necessary.  They 
did  not  use  words  to  conceal  their  mean- 
ing, but  to  express  their  honest  intentions. 
Each  party  did  not  try  to  see  how  much 
advantage  could  be  obtained  of  the  other 
by  intrigue  or  threats,  but  willing  to  do 
justly  as  they  would  be  done  by,  they  soon 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  following 
articles : 

I.  That  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  should  injure 
or  do  hurt  to  any  of  our  people. 

II.  That  if  any  of  his  did  hurt  to  any  of  ours, 
he  should  send  the  offender  that  we  might  punish 
him. 
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ni.  That  if  any  of  our  tools  were  taken  away 
ivlien  our  people  were  at  work,  he  should  cause 
them  to  be  restored ;  and  if  ours  did  harm  to  any  of 
his,  we  would  do  the  like  to  them. 

IV.  If  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  we 
Would  aid  him  ;  if  any  did  war  against  us,  he  should 
aid  us. 

V.  He  should  send  to  his  neighbors  confederates 
to  certify  them  of  this,  that  they  might  not  wrong  ug^ 
but  might  likewise  be  comprised  in  the  conditions  of 
peace. 

YI.  I'hat  when  their  men  came  to  us,  they  should 
leave  their  bows  and  arrows  behind  them,  as  we 
should  our  pieces  when  we  came  to  them. 

yn.  That  doing  this,  King  James  would  esteem 
of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 

This  treaty,  "  which  the  kmg  seemed  to 
like  well,"  and  which  "  was  applauded  by 
his  followers,"  was  faithfully  kept  on  both 
sides,  and  was  the  means  of  great  good  to 
the  colonists,  and  to  numerous  Indian 
tribes. 
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It  was  renewed  in  1639,  and  again  in 
1662.  It  was  strictly  observed  while 
Massasoit  lived,  but  in  an  evil  hour  it  was 
broken  by  Philip,  his  successor,  in  1675, 
after  having  been  a  bond  of  peace  and 
friendship  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Historians  have  greatly  praised  the 
treaty  which  Wm.  Penn  made  with  the 
Indians  at  Shackamaxon  in  1681 ;  but  in 
what  respect  is  it  superior  to  this,  made 
by  our  fathers  at  Plymouth,  sixty  years 
before  ?  Carver,  as  well  as  Penn,  was  the 
red  man's  friend.  Puritanism  was  as 
peacefully  inclined,  as  just,  and  as  benevo- 
lent as  Quakerism.  Our  fathers  were  no 
more  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Indian's  ignorance  and  weakness,  than 
were  the  honest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  the  Indians  melted  away  around  Ply- 
mouth, is  no  more  the  Pilgrims'  fault,  than 
it  is  the  fault  of  Penn  and  his  followers, 
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that  their  Indian  brothers  have  all  disap- 
peared from  the  region  around  the  "  city  of 
brotherly  love." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Massasoit,  having  "  marveled  much"  at 
the  trumpet,  "  and  some  of  his  men  hav- 
ing sounded  it,"  as  well  as  they  could, 
Gov.  Carver  "  conducted  him  to  the  brook, 
and  there  they  embraced  each  other  and 
he  departed." 

Then  his  brother  Quadequina  came  over, 
and  was  entertained,  and  in  like  manner 
escorted  back.  "  He  was  a  very  proper, 
tall  young  man,  of  a  very  modest  and 
seemly  countenance."  It  is  added,  "  He 
was  very  fearful  of  our  pieces,  and  made 
signs  of  dislike  that  they  should  be  taken 
away  ;  whereupon  commandment  was  given 
that  they  should  be  laid  away." 

When  the  Indians  left  the  Pilgrims  that 
night,   they   were   so   much   pleased   with 
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their  new  friends,  that  they  promised y 
*'  within  eight  or  nine  daj/s,  they  would 
eome  and  set  corn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  and  dwell  there  all  summer." 

The  summit  of  Cantanganteest  seems  to 
have  been  the  head-quarters  of  Massasoit's 
men  when  they  visited  Plymouth.  Here 
they  feasted,  as  is  testified  by  the  bones  of 
wild  game,  and  clam  shells  of  enormous 
siz^  still  found  on  the  hill,  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  There  too,  many  a  son 
of  the  forest  was  buried ;  for  often,  in 
removing  earth  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
buildings,  the  skeletons  of  Indians  are  dug 
up. 

Tliat  night  after  the  treaty  was  made,  the 
Indians  with  all  their  wives  and  women 
encamped  in  the  woods  about  a  mile  from 
Plymouth.  Next  morning  some  of  Mas- 
sasoit's men  visit  the  settlement,  and 
presents  of  ground  nuts,  tobacco,  and  the 
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"  king's  kettle"  full  of  peas,  being  sent  to 
Massasoit,  they  all  went  their  way. 

These  visits  of  hungry  Indians  were  not 
a  little  troublesome  to  the  Pilgrims,  whose 
means  were  not  always  commensurate  with 
their  liberality.  But  they  are  valuable 
memorials  of  the  friendly  terms  on  which 
the  Pilgrim  lived  with  his  red  neighbor. 

Samoset  and  Squanto  remain  in  the  set- 
tlement after  the  other  Indians  have  left. 
Squanto  makes  himself  useful  by  going  at 
noon  to  fish  for  eels ;  coming  home  at 
night  with  as  many  as  he  could  well  lift  in 
one  hand.  He  trod  them  out  of  the  mud 
with  his  feet,  and  caught  them  with  his 
hands.  Squanto  finds  his  eels  are  relished 
by  his  English  friends,  for  they  pronounce 
them  "  fat  and  sweet."  Eel  river  is  still 
a  favorite  resort  for  fishermen ;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  eels  being  annually 
taken  there. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  the  philanthropist  and 
the  Christian,  to  dwell  upon  this  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
natives.  Before  Plymouth  was  settled, 
cruel  wars  were  waged  between  different 
tribes,  and  there  is  many  a  bloody  page  in 
the  history  of  the  intercourse  between  our 
nation  and  various  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  we 
still  hear  of  wrong  and  outrage  toward  the 
red  man,  upon  our  frontier ;  but  the  first 
interviews  of  the  Pilgrims  with  the  Indians 
were  those  of  friendship. 

With  few  exceptions,  for  many  years  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian  lived  as  brethren. 
The  just  and  hospitable  treatment  of  the 
Pilgrims  toward  their  neighbors  of  the 
forest,  had  a  most  happy  effect  upon  their 
ferocious  passions.  They  seemed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  copy  the  virtues  of 
those  they  loved,  and  whom  they  regarded 
with  reverence,  as  a  superior  order  of  men. 
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Mr.  Cushman  says  of  "  these  poor  lieatlien," 
''  They  were  wont  to  be  the  most  cruel  and 
treacherous  people  in  all  these  parts,  even 
like  lions  ;  but  to  us  they  have  been  like 
iambs,  so  kind,  so  submissive,  and  trusty 
as  a  man  may  truly  say,  many  Cliristians 
are  not  so  kind  nor  sincere."  In  relation  to 
the  Pilgrims,  Mr.  Cushman  testifies  :  "  And 
we,  for  our  parts,  through  God's  grace, 
have  with  that  equity,  justice,  and  com- 
passion carried  ourselves  towards  them,  as 
that  they  have  received  much  favor,  help, 
and  aid  from  us,  but  never  the  least  injury 
or  wrong  by  us." 

Indeed,  the  tribes  for  fifty  miles  around 
Plymouth  were  in  a  very  reduced  and 
dejected  state  when  they  first  met  the 
Pilgrims*  "  A  great  mortality,"  and  their 
own  "  civil  dissensions  and  bloody  wars"  had 
so  wasted  them,  that  Cushman  says,  "  I 
think   the   twentieth   person  is  scarce  left 
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alive,  and  those  that  are  left,  have  their 
courage  much  abated,  and  their  counte- 
nance is  dejected,  and  they  seem  as  a 
people  affrighted."  The  Indians  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  so  afraid  of  their  enemies 
on  the  Kennebec,  the  Tarrenteens,  that, 
"  upon  alarms  they  would  fly  to  the 
English  houses  as  to  asylums,  where  the 
Tarrenteens  durst  not  pursue  them." 
The  poor,  dispirited,  but  well  disposed 
Indian,  looked  upon  the  brave  and  gen- 
erous Pilgrim,  as  a  protector  and  bene- 
factor, whose  "  care"  it  was  "  to  maintain 
peace  among  them." 

Did  the  Pilgrim  abuse  the  Indian  ?  Hear 
the  testimony  of  one  whose  word  is  trust- 
worthy. "  When  any  of  them  are  in  want, 
as  often  they  are  in  the  winter,  when  their 
corn  is  done,  we  supply  them  to  our  power, 
and  have  them  in  our  houses  eating  and 
drinking,  and  warming  themselves  ;  which 
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thing,  though  it  be  something  a  trouble  to 
us,  yet  because  they  should  see  and  take 
knowledge  of  our  labors,  orders  and  dili- 
gence, both  for  this  life  and  a  better,  we 
are  content  to  bear  it."  Winslow  also 
testifies—"  we  have  found  the  Indians  very 
faithful  in  their  covenant  of  peace  with  us, 
very  loving,  and  ready  to  pleasure  us.  We 
often  go  to  them,  and  they  come  to  us. 
We  entertain  them  familiarly  in  our 
houses  and  they  as  friendly,  bestowing 
their  venison  on  us."  He  closes  this 
eulogy  upon  the  Indians  as  influenced  by 
the  Puritans,  by  declaring  them  to  be 
"  very  trusty,  quick  of  apprehension,  ripe- 
witted,  just." 

After  the  treaty  was  made,  from  which 
such  blessings  flowed,  and  the  Indians  had 
left  the  settlement,  the  Pilgrims  meet  once 
more  to  enact  their  laws  and  orders  ;  and, 
as  it  is  the  23d  of  March,  and   the   civil 
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year  will  commence  on  the  25th,  they  re- 
elect Mr.  Carver  governor  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

March  closes  with  the  record  of  the  first 
offence.  John  Billington  shows  "  con- 
tempt of  the  captain's  lawful  command, 
with  opprobrious  speeches."  The  whole 
company  assemble  for  his  trial ;  and  he  is 
."  adjudged  to  have  his  neck  and  heels 
tied  together.  But,  upon  humbling  him- 
self and  craving  pardon,  he  is  forgiven." 
This  arrest  of  Billington  for  contempt  of 
authority,  shows  that  the  military  orders, 
which  they  have  been  making  through  the 
month,  are  not  mere  paper,  but  are  meant 
to  give  Capt.  Standish  "  command  in 
affairs." 

This  first  offender  was  not  permanently 
reformed  by  the  decided,  though  kind  man- 
ner in  which  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
was  met  by  his  townsmen  ;  nor  did  their 
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pious  example  and  the  instructions  of 
the  godly  Brewster  make  him  worthy  to 
be  numbered  with  our  sainted  sires. 

Billington  did  not  belong  to  the  Ley  den 
church.  He  joined  the  Pilgrims  in  Eng- 
land. Gov.  Bradford  says,  "  The  said 
Billington  was  one  of  the  profanest  among 
us.  He  came  from  London,  and  I  know 
not  by  what  friends  shuffled  into  our  com- 
pany." He  caused  the  good  people  of 
the  town  many  trials.  He  was  an  envious, 
boasting,  threatening  man.  Five  years  after 
his  first  offence.  Gov.  Bradford,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Cushman  in  England,  says  of 
him — "  Billington  still  rails  against  you, 
and  threatens  to  arrest  you,  I  know  not 
wherefore.  He  is  a  knave,  and  so  will  he 
live  and  die." 

Cushman  was  agent  for  the  colony,  and 
when  at  Plymouth,  on  a  visit  in  1621, 
preached  a  sound  lay-sermon  to  the  lazy, 
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the  grumbling  and  the  selfish ;  which,  no 
doubt,  met  exactly  the  case  of  Billington  ; 
and  as  he  had  not  grace  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  sermon,  it  may  have  "  wrought" 
in  him,  "  all  manner  of  concupiscence." 

The  governor  said  Billington  was  a 
^'  knave"  and  such  would  "  live  and  die." 
A  prophecy  too  true.  For  in  1630,  he  way- 
laid and  murdered  a  young  man  named 
John  Newcomen,  whom  he  regarded  as 
trespassing  on  his  hunting  grounds.  For 
this  murder,  Billington  was  hung.  "  We 
took,"  says  the  governor,  "  all  due  means 
about  his  trial ;  he  was  found  guilty,  both 
by  grand  and  petit  jury ;  and  we  took 
advice  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  others,  the 
ablest  gentlemen  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
who  all  concurred  with  us,  that  he  ought 
to  die,  and  the  land  to  be  purged  from 
blood !" 

This   was    the    first    execution    by   the 
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Puritan  colony.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that 
the  first  murderer  in  our  commonwealth, 
was  a  passenger  in  the  Mayflower  ! 

It  was  from  the  conduct  of  a  few 
such  men,  that  our  fathers  were  often 
embarrassed  ;  and  by  their  evil  deeds  the 
reputation  of  the  Puritans  has  sometimes 
suffered.  But  such  men  never  were  Puri- 
tans, either  at  heart  or  by  profession. 

19* 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

sailing     of     the     MAYFLOWER. 

April  ,   1621. 

I'he  Mayflower  sails— Why  detained  so  long — Her  subsequent  liis- 
tory— No  Pilgrims  return  to  England — Their  perseverance  hon- 
ored— Care  of  Providence  over  them — Their  great  age — Death  of 
Governor  Carver  and  his  wife-^The  governor  buried  with  military 
honors — Bradford  chosen  his  successor — Bright  prospects — An 
early  spring — Pleasant  weather  in  March — Corn  planted  in 
April — Fish  used  for  a  fertilizer — Instruction  of  Squanto  in  agri- 
culture— Time  of  planting,  when  known— Account  of  the  crops 
'=■- Watching  the  fields. 

But  yon  lone  bark 
Hath  spread  her  parting  sail. 

They  crowd  the  strand. 
Those  few  lone  Pilgrims. 

Long,  with  straining  eye, 
They  watch  the  lessening  speck.     Heard  ye  no  shriek 
Of  anguish,  when  that  bitter  loneliness 
Sank  down  into  their  bosoms  ?    No  !  they  turn 
Back  to  their  dreary,  famished  huts,  and  pray  ! 
Pray,  and  the  ills  that  haunt  this  transient  life 
Fade  into  air.     Up  in  each  girded  breast 
There  sprang  a  rooted  and  mysterious  strength — 
A  loftiness — to  face  a  world  in  arms  ; 
To  strip  the  pomp  from  sceptres,  and  to  lay 
Upon  the  sacred  altar  the  warm  blood 
Of  slain  afifections,  when  they  rise  between 
The  soul  and  God. 

Mbs.  SigoUBSBT. 
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On  the  5th  of  April  the  Mayflower  sailed  on 
her  return  voyage,  and  arrived  in  England 
the  6th  of  May.  Captain  Jones  remained 
at  Plymouth  with  his  ship  through  the 
winter,  because  his  crew  were  so  enfeebled 
by  sickness,  and  so  reduced  by  death — ■ 
having  lost  almost  half — that  he  did  not 
dare  to  put  to  sea  till  the  spring  opened, 
and  his  sailors  recovered  their  health. 

The  Mayflower  became  a  celebrated  ship 
in  Puritan  emigration,  making  several 
voyages  to  New  England.  In  1629  she 
was  one  of  the  fleet  which  brought  Higgin- 
son's  company  to  Salem,  and  the  next  year 
returned  with  Winthrop's  fleet  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

When  the  Mayflower  sailed  for  the  Fath- 
erland, no  doubt  many  messages  of  love 
were  sent  to  friends  and  kindred,  and  the 
sad  record  of  death's  work  through  the 
winter  v/as  borne  to  many  an  anxious  and 
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sympathizing  heart,  yet  none  of  the  settlers 
returned  to  their  native  land. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  those 
widows  and  orphans,  whose  homes  had 
been  made  desolate,  did  not  seek  the  society 
and  comforts  of  Old  England.  But  "  they 
knew  they  were  Pilgrims ;"  they  will  not 
abandon  the  enterprise.  The  many  trials 
and  sorrows  of  the  winter  could  not  break 
down  their  resolution,  nor  shake  their  trust 
in  God,  for  they  had  learned  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  and  even  the  youth  among 
them  seem  worthy  of  a  place  with  those 
who 

"  Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

Their  friends  in  England  honored  them 
for  their  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
and  heroic  enduring  of  hardships,  and 
wrote  to  them  these  cheering  words :  "  Let 
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it  not  be  grievous  to  you,  that  you  have 
been  instruments  to  break  the  ice  for 
others,  who  come  after  with  less  difficulty. 
The  honor  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's 
end." 

Broken  as  were  many  of  the  families,  all, 
even  the  youngest  children,  seem  to  have 
been  well  provided  for  by  the  God  of  Prov- 
idence, who  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,"  and  it  has  been  well  added, 
"  tempers  the  shorn  lamb  to  the  wind." 
Most  of  these  "  first  comers,"  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
The  average  age  of  five  was  not  less  than 
eighty-four  years. 

By  recurring  to  a  previous  chapter,  we 
shall  find  that  the  ^' first  mortality"  left  in 
the  settlement  twenty-four  men,  four  mar- 
ried women,  sixteen  boys  and  ten  girls. 
Bradford  makes  the  posterity  of  these 
"  four  remaining,"  number,  in  thirty  years. 


"  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  persons." 
At  the  close  of  his  "  view  of  the  decreas- 
ings  and  increasings"  of  those,  who  "  came 
first  over  in  the  first  ship,"  he  tells  us  that 
near  thirty  of  the  "  old  stock"  are  still 
living.  This  was  in  1650.  With  great  pro- 
priety, he  adds,  "  Let  the  Lord  have  the 
praise,  who  is  the  high  preserver  of  men." 

In  1679,  fifty-nine  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement,  twelve  persons  of 
the  "  old  stock"  were  living.  Three  of 
these,  Eesolved  White,  Mary  Cushman  and 
John  Cooke,  were  alive  seventy  years  after 
the  landing.  Cooke  was  living  four  years 
later ;  and  this  record  of  patriarchal  life 
closes  with  these  words,  "  Mary  Cushman 
is  still  living,  this  present  year,  1698." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  colony  on  the 
shores  of  Plymouth.  There  is  one  more 
cup  of  sorrow  for  the  infant  commonwealth 
before  their  tears  are  dried,  and  their  sighs 
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exchanged  for  songs.  Their  beloved  gov- 
ernor is  suddenly  cut  down !  Scarcely 
had  the  Mayflower  left  the  harbor,  when 
Governor  Carver  comes  out  of  the  field, 
where  he  has  been  at  work,  "  very  sick," 
complaining  greatly  of  his  head.  He  is 
suffering,  probably,  from  a  "  stroke  of  the 
sun."  For  though  it  is  now  the  early  part 
of  April,  the  governor  is  in  feeble  health, 
recovering  from  a  severe  sickness,  and  is 
near  that  age,  the  grand  climacterate  of 
life,  when  the  system  is  peculiarly  exposed 
to  fatal  attacks  of  disease. 

Deeply  affecting  is  the  simple  statement 
of  his  sickness  and  death,  written  by  Brad- 
ford, his  successor  in  office.  "  Within  a 
few  hours  his  senses  fail,  so  as  he  speaks 
no  more,  and,  in  a  few  days  after  dies, 
to  our  great  lamentation  and  heaviness. 
His  care  and  pains  were  so  great  for  the 
common  good,  as  therewith,  it  is  thought, 


he  oppressed  himself,  and  shortened  his 
days.  Of  whose  loss  we  cannot  sufficiently 
complain  ;  and  his  wife  deceases  about  five 
or  six  weeks  after." 

The  funeral  of  "  His  Excellency,"  as 
Carver  justly  deserves  to  be  called,  was  a 
sad  occasion.  Joshua,  who  led  the  Pil- 
grims into  the  "  goodly  land,"  is  gone. 
The  sorrowing  band  are  mindful  of  the 
honor  due  to  magistrates.  They  buried 
him  "  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  with 
as  much  solemnity  as  they  were  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  perform,  with  the  discharge  of 
some  volleys  of  shot,  of  all  that  bear  arms." 

The  official  mantle  of  the  venerable 
Carver  falls  upon  the  youthful  Bradford, 
now  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Isaac  Allerton,  the  merchant,  is  chosen  his 
assistant.  And  now  the  prospects  of  the 
colonists  begin  to  be  more  cheering.  Hav- 
ing experienced  the  baptism  of  sufferings, 
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as  a  consecration  to  the  noble  and  sacred 
work,  wliicli  God  has  committed  to  their 
trust,  and  for  which  he  has  brought  tliem 
through  many  perils,  he  removes  the 
clouds  from  their  skies,  or  paints  upon 
them  his  bow  of  proixdse,  that  foretells  the 
coming  of  a  brighter  day.  Forty-six  hav- 
ing fallen  in  five  months,  the  mortality 
ceases,  and  the  sick  and  lame  recover. 
This  '-  puts  new  life  into  the  people." 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carver,  in  May, 
there  were  only  four  deaths  till  the  close 
of  the  year,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival 
on  the  coast ;  and  for  four  years  after,  not 
a  single  death  occurred  among  the  fifty 
remaining  passengers  of  the  Mayflower. 

The  spring  of  1621  was  very  forward, 
and  the  weather  began  to  be  pleasant  the 
first  week  in  March.  The  3d  of  March  the 
wind  is  south  and  the  morning  misty,  but 
towards  noon,  warm  and  fair  weather;  the 

20 


birds  sing  in  the  woods  most  pleasantly. 
At  one  o'clock  thunder  is  heard,  the  first 
since  the  settlement.  "  It  was  strong  and 
great  claps,  but  short."  From  two  o'clock 
till  midnight  it  rained  "  very  sadly."  This 
was  the  inauguration  of  spring.  The  7th 
was  so  fair  that  "  some  garden  seeds  were 
sown."  The  16th  "  is  a  fair,  warm  day." 
The  17th  and  18th  ''  reasonable  fair  days." 
The  19th  and  20th  are  fair  days,  and  the 
journal  says,  "  We  digged  our  ground  and 
sowed  our  garden  seeds."  The  22d  "  is  a 
very  fair,  warm  day."  The  23d  "  a  very 
fair  day."  So  many  references  to  the 
weather  as  warm  and  fair,  in  a  brief  jour- 
nal, must  indicate  that  March  was  to  them 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  spring  month. 
To  this  month,  so  much  dreaded  by  their 
descendants,  they  might  have  addressed 
the  complimentary  apostrophe  of  Bryant, 
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"  For  thou  to  nortliern  lands  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring ; 
And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  plain, 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  spring, 

And  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  bloom  of  May." 

The  first  weeks  in  April,  all  are  busy 
preparing  the  ground  for  corn.  The  earth 
must  be  dug  up  with  the  spade,  for  they 
use  no  plough,  not  having  any  cattle  for 
the  first  four  years.  For  a  fertilizer  they 
use  ale  wives,  after  the  example  of  the 
natives,  putting  three  or  four  fish  in  a  hill, 
which  Morton,  an  early  New  England  his- 
torian, tells  us,  "  will  cause  an  acre  of 
ground  to  produce  as  much  corn  as  three 
acres  without  fish."  These  fish  are  easily 
caught.  A  few  years  after,  at  the  town 
brook,  by  the  help  of  a  dam,  and  a  "  trel- 
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lice  work,"  ten  thousand  were  taken  at  a 
single  tide. 

Squanto  instructs  the  Pilgrims  how  to 
catch  the  fish,  and  plant  and  tend  the  corn. 
From  the  Indians  they  also  learn  that  the 
time  to  plant  is  "  when  the  leaves  of  the 
white  oak  are  as  big  as  the  ear  of  a  mouse." 
The  Pilgrims  say  "  the  seed  time  beginneth 
in  the  midst  of  April,  and  continueth  till 
the  middle  of  May."  As  the  fields  around 
the  settlement  had  been  cleared  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians  before  the  English 
landed,  they  plant  the  first  spring,  twenty 
acres  of  corn,  and  sow  six  acres  of  barley 
and  peas.  The  corn,  we  are  told,  yielded 
"  a  good  increase  ;"  the  barley  "  indiffer- 
ent good,"  but  the  peas  were  not  worth 
gathering  ;  "  the  sun  parched  them  in  the 
blossom."  After  the  corn  is  planted,  "  it 
must  be  watched  by  night,  to  keep  the 
wolves  from  the  fish  till  it  be  rotten,  which 
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will  be  in  fourteen  days."  The  men,  by 
taking  turns,  guard  the  precious  treasure 
of  hope  committed  to  the  earth,  through 
the  "  moon  of  bright  nights,"  the  Indian 
name  for  April. 

20* 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE     FIRST     WEDDING. 

May,    1621. 

A  hasty  marriage — Respectability  of  the  parties— Reasons  why  the 
wedding  is  not  delayed — The  bridegroom's  persou  and  dress — ■ 
Notice  of  the  bride — Her  two  boys,  Resolved  and  Peregrine — Her 
dressing-case  still  preserved — Mrs.  Winslow  distinguished  as  a 
mother — Married  by  Governor  Bradford — Reasons  why  clergymen 
did  not  solemnize  marriages — Puritan  views  of  marriage — DoC' 
trine  of  the  prayer-book — New  England  homes  happy — Reason  of 
this. 

But  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 

Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Tlieir  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 

'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 

Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 

That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 

Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 

Wliere  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power. 

Perfect  esteem,  enlivened  by  desire 

Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul  ; 

Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 

With  boundless  confidence  ;  for  nought  but  love 

Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

Thomson. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  "  moon  of  leaves," 
as  the  Indians  named  May,  the  little  ham- 
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let  of  Plymouth  is  alive  with  the  pleasant 
excitement  of  a  wedding.  It  is  the  first 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
high  respectability  of  the  parties  adds  in- 
terest to  the  occasion.  It  occurs  May  12th. 
The  bridegroom  is  Edward  Winslow  ;  the 
bride  "  Mistress"  Susanna  White.  He  Iids 
been  a  widower  seven  weeks,  she  a  Avidow 
three  months. 

"  And  can  they  marry  so  soon  after  put- 
ting on  the  mourning  weeds  ?"  says  ono 
who  has  not  fully  considered  the  circum- 
stances of  this  worthy  couple.  Candor 
forbids  all  hasty  censures  upon  this  seem- 
ing want  of  regard  for  the  departed,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  out  of  nineteen  fam- 
ilies who  began  the  settlement,  fourteen 
have  been,  during  the  winter,  broken  up 
by  death  ;  that  there  are  young  men  and 
maidens  to  be  boarded,  and  orphan  chil- 
dren  to    be   cared   for,   and   that   all   are 
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pledged  to  help  each  other  in  the  trials  of 
their  forest  home. 

Separated  from  the  mother  country  by 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  he  needs  a 
companion,  she  needs  a  protector.  Under 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  who  will  for- 
bid this  early  union  of  friends,  who  have 
long  known  and  respected  each  other,  who 
have  sympathized  with  each  other  in  hours 
of  deepest  sorrow,  and  who  have  hearts 
large  enough  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
loved  ones  in  heaven,  while  they  walk, 
hand  in  hand,  the  remaining  stages  of  their 
pilgrimage  on  earth. 

This  first  Puritan  wedding  in  New  Eng- 
land is  not  without  its  incidents  of  interest, 
perhaps  we  may  say  of  romance.  The 
bridegroom,  Edward,  is  no  rustic,  with  vin- 
egar face,  cropped  hair  and  nasal  twang. 
He  is  a  "  fine  '  young'  English  gentleman 
of  the   olden  time,"  said   by  his   Puritan 
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friends,  to  be  "  of  a  very  respectable  fam- 
ily, and  of  a  very  active  genius."  He  is 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  well  educated, 
is  the  second  man  in  the  colony,  in  point 
of  property,  and  of  cultivated  manners. 
We  may  even  venture  to  describe  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  dress  on  the  day  of 
his  second  marriage,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  copy  from  his  portrait  painted  several 
years  later. 

Imagine,  then,  the  bridegroom  to  be  a 
full-sized,  portly  man,  dressed  in  a  doublet, 
or  single-breasted  frock-coat,  buttoned 
close  up  to  his  chin.  His  forehead  is  broad 
and  high  ;  nose  inclining  to  the  Roman  ; 
face  full  and  oval,  without  whiskers ;  the 
upper  lip  adorned  with  a  small  mustache, 
parted  in  the  centre,  and  combed  neatly  to 
the  right  and  left,  while  a  small  tuft  of 
long  beard  falls  from  the  low^er  lip.  The 
hair  is  moderately  long,  after  the  cavalier 
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style  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  parted  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  falls  in  wave-like 
folds  upon  a  large  linen  collar,  which  lies 
over  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  completely 
surrounds  the  neck,  showing  at  the  point 
two  small  tassels.  The  wrists  are  adbrned 
with  wide,  full,  crimped  wristbands,  which 
are  turned  over  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeve. 
On  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  a 
ring,  which  may  be  the  one  he  is  said  af- 
terwards to  have  used  as  a  signet,  having  a 
device  representing  a  pelican  feeding  its 
young  ; — emblematic  of  Winslow's  paternal 
care  for  the  children  of  his  bride,  and  for 
the  colony.  So  much  for  the  bridegroom. 
Of  the  bride,  Susanna,  much  less  is 
known.  She  is  a  young  widow,  probably 
not  older  than  Winslow,  belongs  to  the 
same  circle  of  society,  and  seems  to  be 
every  way  fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  a 
gentleman.     Her  little  boy,  five  years  old, 
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named  Resolved,  plays  by  her  side,  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  something  ex- 
traordinary is  about  to  take  place,  but  not 
exactly  understanding  what  it  may  be. 
The  hopeful  babe,  Peregrine,  five  and  a 
half  months  old,  is  present,— no  doubt,  the 
most  important  personage  in  the  room. 
The  son  of  Winslow  is  with  his  mother  in 
the  better  land. 

Though  history  and  tradition  are  silent 
as  to  the  personal  appearance  and  wedding 
dress  of  the  first  Plymouth  bride,  she  is, 
doubtless,  adorned  with  all  due  "  plaiting 
of  the  hair,"  and  putting  on  of  "  modest 
apparel,"  which  even  Puritan  simplicity 
could  not  forbid  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
dressing-case  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall, 
at  Plymouth,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mr. 
White,  but  which  was  doubtless  "  Mis- 
tress" Susanna's,  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
furniture   for   that   age.     If  the   contents 


corresponded  in  beauty  with  the  case,  as 
no  doubt  they  did,  the  owner  wanted  that 
day  no  becoming  article  of  bridal  attire  or 
ornament.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  enjoys 
the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  mother 
of  the  first ''  Native  American,"  and  also 
of  the  first  native  governor,  the  brave  and 
accomplished  Josiah  Win  slow,  who  was 
also  Commander-in-chief  in  the  war  with 
King  Philip. 

Governor  Bradford,  as  chief  magistrate, 
no  doubt  solemnized  this  marriage,  for 
Elder  Brewster  was  not  a  clergyman,  and 
had  he  been,  he  could  not  have  officiated. 
The  Bomish  church  made  marriage  a  sac- 
rament, and  its  validity  to  depend  on  the 
priest's  robes  and  blessing  ;  so  the  Puri- 
tans, to  testify  against  Rome,  and  to  guard 
the  institution  of  marriage  from  Popish 
superstition  and  perversion,  committed  the 
marriage   ceremony   entirely   to   the   civil 
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magistrate.  For  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  no  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  by  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Even  the  conservative  Winthrop 
says,  "  We  are  not  willing  to  bring  in  the 
English  custom  of  ministers'  performing 
the  solemnity  of  marriage." 

But  if  the  Puritan  did  not  call  the 
church  to  witness  his  plighted  faith  at  the 
hymenial  altar,  and  to  bless  the  bands,  he 
believed  most  firmly  in  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  therefore,  as  the 
Prayer  Book  says,  in  his  estimation,  "  is 
not  by  any  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly 
or  lightly,  but  reverently,  discreetly,  ad- 
visedly, soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God." 
And  though  the  bridegroom  might  not  say 
to  the  bride,  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed, 
and  with  ail  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow," she  was  endowed  with  more  than 
"  worldly  goods,"  and  an  invisible  "  ring," 
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which  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  as  years 
increased,  bound  heart  to  heart. 

Thus  the  Puritan  fireside  became  the 
home  of  the  truest  and  purest  affections, 
and  the  most  lasting  happiness.  Nowhere, 
in  the  wide  world,  has  the  family  relation 
been  more  honored  or  more  blessed  than  in 
the  homes  of  New  England  ;  for  the  Pil- 
grims and  their  children  have  looked  on 
life  with  a  seriousness  inseparable  from 
deep  affliction,  and  lovers  on  their  mar- 
riage-day, have  said  to  each  other, 

"  Not  for  the  summer  hour  alone, 

When  skies  resplendent  shine, 
And  youth  and  pleasure  fill  the  throne, 

Our  hearts  and  hands  we  twine  ; 
But  for  those  stern  and  wintry  days 

Of  peril,  pain  and  fear, 
When  heaven's  wise  disciphne  doth  make 

This  earthly  journey  drear." 
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CHAPTER    XY. 

SUMMER     LIFE     AT     PLYMOUTH. 


Prospects  more  cheering — A  new  country  interesting — The  May- 
flower a  harbinger  of  spring — Made  an  emblem  by  Mrs.  Stowe — 
Whittier's  stanzas— The  flower  still  honored  at  Plymouth— Roses 
and  other  wild  flowers — Wild  fruits  abundant — Wonderful  straw- 
berries— Excellent  grapes,  cherries  and  plums — Cornfields  beau- 
tiful—Delightful sea  -dew— Fishing  and  fowling— Poetical  descrip- 
tion of  shell-fish — Wild  beasts  described — Roaring  of  lion's  heard 
— An  affair  of  honor— Singular  punishment  of  duelists—"  Young 
America,"  not  of  recent  origin. 

June,  with  its  roses — June  I 
The  gladdest  month  of  our  capricious  year. 
With  its  thick  foliage,  and  its  sunlight  clear: 

And  with  the  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  bright  leaping  waters,  as  they  pass, 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  grass. 


I  feel  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  type  of  heaven's  clime, 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along  ; 
The  flowers — air — beauty — music  all  are  thine, 
But  brighter — purer — lovelier — more  divine ! 

W.  H.  BCEXEIGH. 
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Life  at  Plymouth  during  the  summer,, 
is  not  all  toil  and  hardship.  The  New 
England  spring  opens  to  the  settlers  new 
and  cheering  prospects.  A  new  country^ 
if  it  has  a  bright  sky  and  a  fertile  soil^ 
has  much  to  interest  the  immigrant.  As 
the  seasons  change,  new  sights  and 
sounds  gire  an  agreeable  variety  to  hi& 
thoughts,  and  his  new  circumstances^ 
calling  for  new  plans,  and  for  the  adapt- 
ation of  liis  skill  to  what  is  before  him,, 
break  up  the  monotony  of  his  accus- 
tomed round  of  thought.  All  this  gives 
interest  to  every  day  affairs,  tends  to- 
develope  the  mind  of  the  immigrant,  and 
to  keep  him  from  brooding  over  the  ills 
of  life. 

To  the  Puritans,  who*  had  been  so 
long  shut  up  in  a  Dutch  city,  the  New 
World  doubtless  presented  many  attrac- 
tions, as   spring  clothed  the  ground  with 
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its  green  carpet,  ornamented  with  a  rich 
variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  There  was 
much  surely  at  Plymouth  this  first  sum- 
mer to  charm  the  eye  of  taste — to  gladden 
the  young  heart,  make  the  enterprising 
hopeful,  and  fill  the  pious  heart  with 
gratitude  to  Him,  by  whose  care  "  sea- 
sons return."  Every  day  a  new  bird 
arrived  from  its  winter  home  in  the 
South,  and  added  another  dulcet  note  to 
the  morning  concert  in  the  grove.  Every 
week  some  new  flower  bloomed  in  the 
maiden's  path  as  she  walked  to  the 
spring,  or  strolled  at  evening  along  the 
margin  of  the  "  sweet  brook,"  which  the 
utilitarian  changes  of  two  centuries  have 
not  divested  of  all  its  beauty.  Every 
month  some  new  wild  fruit  ripened  to 
feast  the  appetite,  and  incite  in  the  chil- 
dren  hopes   of  a   still   richer  harvest,   to 
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be  gathered  in  the  future  months  of  the 
season. 

Perhaps  before  the  goodly  ship  May- 
flower weighs  anchor,  the  traiUng  Arbu- 
tus appears  to  tell  the  weary  Pilgrim 
that  "  the  winter  is  over  and  gone." 
^'  Often,"  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson, 
^'  from  beneath  the  edge  of  a  snow-bank 
are  seen  rising  the  fragrant  pearly  white, 
or  rose  colored  flowers  of  this  earliest 
harbinger  of  spring.  It  abounds  in  the 
edges  of  the  woods  about  Plymouth,  as 
elsewhere,  and  must  have  been  the  first 
flower  to  salute  the  storm-beaten  crew 
of  the  Mayflower  on  the  conclusion  of 
their  terrible  winter.  Their  descendants 
have  thence  piously  derived  the  name, 
although  its  bloom  is  often  passed  before 
the    coming   in   of   May." 

If  any  thing  more  than  this  is  needed 
to   entwine   this    flower    with    our   sunny 
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memories  of  the  Pilgrims'  ship  and  their 
first  New  England  spring,  surely  it  has 
been  furnished  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  She  says 
truly  and  beautifully  :  "No  flower  could 
be  more  appropriately  selected  as  an 
emblem  token  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Though  so  fragrant  and  grace^ 
ful,  it  is  invariably  the  product  of  the 
rocky  soils,  and  seems  to  draw  its  ethe^ 
rial  beauty  of  color,  and  wealth  of  per- 
fume rather  from  the  air  than  from  the 
slight  hold  which  its  rootlets  take  of  the 
earth.  It  may  often  be  found  in  fullest 
beauty  matting  a  granite  ledge,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  soil  for  its  sup- 
port. What  better  emblem  of  that  faith, 
hope  and  piety,  by  which  our  fathers 
were  supported  in  dreary  and  barren 
enterprises,  and  which  draw  their  life 
and  fragrance  from  heaven,  more  than 
earth." 
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A  poet  of  our  own  day,  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier,  has  also  lent  his  numbers  in  praise 
of  this  emblematic  and  instructive  flower. 
From  nine  beautiful  stanzas,  none  will 
wish  to  read  less  than  the  three  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  O !   sacred  flower  of  faith  and  hope  ! 
As   sweetly   now   as  then, 
Ye   bloom   on  many   a   birchen   slope, 
In   many  a  pine-dark  glen. 

Behind  the  sea-walls'  rugged  length, 

Unchanged  your  leaves  unfold; 
Like  love  behind  the  manly  strength. 
Of  the  brave  hearts  of  old. 

So  live  the  fathers  in  the  sons, 

Their  sturdy  faith  be  ours; 
And  ours  the  love  that  overruns 

Its  rocky  strength  with  flowers.'* 

This  flower  receives  due  honor  where 
the   associations  connected  with  its  name 
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are  best  known.  Mr.  Russell,  in  his 
Recollections  of  the  Pilgrims,  tells  us, 
that  "  to  secure  the  first  specimen  of  the 
first  May-flower,  is  considered  a  fortu- 
nate  circumstance   among  its   admirers." 

*  *  *  u  Qj^  ^j-jy  pleasant  afternoon 
in  spring-time,  in  the  streets  of  Ply- 
mouth, may  be  seen  numerous  children 
and  young  persons  bearing  handfuls  of 
these  pretty  blossoms  which  they  have 
culled  with  choice  selection  from  the 
neighboring  woods   and   hills." 

But  the  May-flower  is  but  one  of 
Flora's  many  gifts  to  the  new  world. 
As  the  summer  advances,  the  woods 
and  meadows,  far  and  near,  around  Ply- 
mouth, are  adorned  with  "  abundance  of 
roses,  white,  red  and  damask  ;  single, 
but  very  sweet  indeed."  These  are  scat- 
tered among  much  variety  of  flowers, 
roots  and  herbs,  no  less  pleasant  than 
wholesome  and  profitable. 
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The  beaches  around  the  bay,  after  a 
storm,  are  strewed  with  various  species 
of  algae,  showing,  that  "  full  many  a 
gem"  of  vegetable  beauty  is  hid  in  the 
"  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean."  On  the 
shore  washed  by  the  tide,  the  marsh 
pea  smiles  amid  many  companions,  but 
few  rivals  in  beauty.  High  up  from  the 
water,  dry  heaps  of  sand  are  made  cheer- 
ful by  the  blazing  star ;  while  the  rich 
scarlet  cardinal  flower  adorns  the  green 
margin  of  many  a  pond  and  brooklet. 
The  children  gather  wild  strawberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries  and  raspberries, 
in  quantities,  satisfactory  even  to  their 
childish  appetites.  The  orphans,  we  may 
suppose,  spend  many  a  sunny  afternoon 
on  "  Cantauganteest,"  afterwards  called 
"  strawberry  hill,"  filling  their  "  neat 
and  artificial  Indian  baskets,"  or  their 
"  dainty   wooden  bowls   of  maple "    with 
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strawberries,  forgetting,  as  children  only 
can,  the  grief  of  the  past,  in  the  joy  of 
the  present.  Of  the  strawberries  of  this 
time,  Roger  Williams  says,  "  this  berry 
is  the  wonder  of  all  the  fruits,  growing 
naturally  in  these  parts.  In  some  places 
where  the  natives  have  planted,  I  have 
many  times  seen  as  many  as  would  fill 
a  good  ship  within  a  few  miles  com- 
pass." And  Wood,  with  more  precision 
of  language,  assures  us  that  strawberries 
are  to  be  found  in  New  England  "  in 
abundance,  very  large  ones,  some  being 
two  inches  about;  one  may  gather  half 
a  bushel  in  a   forenoon." 

The  early  description  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  country  tell  us  that  in 
due  time,  "  great  store  of  fruits  are 
found  in  the  woods,  as  vines  of  divers 
sorts  in  great  abundance,"  the  grapes 
being  "  white,   and  red,  and   very   sweet 
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and  strong  also."  Some  of  these  grapes 
are  described  as  "  very  big,  both  for  the 
grape  and  the  cluster,  sweet  and  good." 
Others  are  "  as  big  as  a  musket  ball, 
and  excellent  in  taste."  "  There  is  like- 
wise the  smaller  kind  of  grape,  which 
grow  in  the  islands,  which  is  sooner  ripe, 
and  is  more  delectable."  Wild  cherries 
are  mentioned,  and  "  plums  of  three 
sorts,  white,  black  and  red,  being  almost 
as   good   as   a   damson." 

"  In  the  warm  days  of  August, 
All  around  the  happy  village 
Stood  the  maize-fields,  green  and  shining, 
Waved  the  green  plumes  of  Mondamin, 
Waved  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses." 

The  fields  of  "  Mondamin,"  or  Eachim- 
mineash,"  as  the  Massachusetts  Indians 
called  corn,  covering  tw;enty  acres  around 
Plymouth,   must  have  been   an    interest- 
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iiig  sight  to  the  colonists,  who  had  never 
seen  these  "■  green  plumes "  before. 
This  plaint,  the  glory  of  the  new  world, 
when  its  "  soft  and  sunny  tresses,"  were 
first  seen,  was  no  doubt,  more  beautiful 
than  any  flower,  connected  as  it  was 
^ith  the  hope  of  plenty  for  the  coming 
winter. 

Later  in  the  season,  the  boys  share 
mth  the  "  great  store  of  squirrels,"  a 
rich  harvest  of  "  walnuts,  four  sorts," 
besides  "  chestnuts  and  small  nuts,"  prob- 
ably the  hazle  nut.  Surely  the  young 
Pilgrims  are  not  without  new  sources 
of  pleasure  and  excitement  in  their  forest 
home. 

The  colonists  the  first  summer,  do  not 
find  New  England,  as  Captain  Smith 
described  it,  ''a  cold,  barren,  mountain- 
ous, rocky  desert,  uninhabitable  by  En- 
glishmen."    On  the  contrary,  they  speak 
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of  the  climate  as  "  very  pleasant  and 
temperate." 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  Fort  Hill, 
enjoying  the  delightful  sea-view,  and  the 
refreshing  sea-breeze  of  mid-summer,  they 
can  truly  say,  with  one  of  their  old 
writers,  "  a  sup  of  New  England's  air  is 
better  than  a  draught  of  Old  England's 
ale." 

Fishing  and  fowling  also  present  every 
possible  attraction  for  those  who  love  to 
roam ;  rewarding  their  pleasant  toils  with 
a  rich  variety  of  food.  Their  shell-fish 
are  thus  described  by  one  of  their  own 
poets,   in   1639. 

"  The   luscious   lobster,  with   the   crabfish  raw, 
The  brinish   oyster,  muscle,  perry  wig, 
And   tortoise,   sought  by   the  Indian's   squaw, 

Whiph  to   the  flats  dance  mapy  a  winter's  jig ; 
To   dive   for   cockles,   and   to   dig  for   clams, 
Whereby   her  Ic^zy  husband's   gides   she   crams." 
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The  forests  and  swamps  are  peopled 
with  wild  beasts,  which  are  royal  game 
for  the  daring  hunter.  That  the  Pil- 
grims did  not  pass  unnoticed  any  actual 
tenant  of  the  woods,  or  detract  from 
the  interesting  characteristics  of  any  ani- 
mal, may  be  seen  from  the  following 
poem,  an  early  product  of  the  Pilgrim 
Muse : 

"  The  kingly   Lion   and  the   strong   armed  Bear, 
The  large  limb'd  Mooses  -with  the  tripping  Deer  ; 
Quill-darting  Porcupines  and  Raccoons  be 
Castled  in   the   hollow   of  an   aged  tree; 
The   skipping   Squirrel,   Rabbit,   purblind  Hare, 
Immured   in  the   self-same   Castle   are, — 
Lest  red-eyed  Ferret,   wily   Fox  should 
Them  undermine,  if  rampir'd  but  with  mould ; 
The     grim-faced     Ounce    and     ravenous-hoAvling 

Wolf, 
Whose    meagre    maw    sucks    like    a    swallowing 

gulph; 
Black  glistening  Otters,  and  rich  coated  Beaver, 
The   Civit  scented  Mushquash  "  smelling  ever." 


It  was  doubtless  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  lion  roamed  the  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

"  Concerning  lions,"  says  Wood,  "  I 
will  not  say  that  I  ever  saw  any  my- 
self; but  some  affirm  that  they  have 
seen  a  lion  at  Cape  Ann.  Some  like- 
wise, being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard 
such  terrible  roarings,  as  have  made 
them  much  aghast ;  which  must  be,  either 
devils  or  lions ;  there  being  no  other 
creatures  which  use  to  roar,  saving  bears, 
which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of 
roaring." 

Was  there  not  much  in  the  Pilgrim's 
out-door  life,  to  make  the  days  of  his. 
first  summer  fly  swiftly  away !  Nor  was 
the  summer  devoid  of  incidents  adapted 
to  create  an  excitement  in  the  hamlet. 
One  demands  special  notice  in  this  place. 

The  record  for  the  18th  of  June  Intro- 
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duces  US  to  a  comico-tragical  scene,  not 
at  all  in  keeping  with  the  good  common 
sense,  brotherly  kindness,  and  stern  mor- 
ality of  Puritan  life. 

In  the  language  of  the  narrative,  "  The 
second  offence  is  the  first  duel  fought  in 
New  England,  upon  a  challenge  at  single 
combat,  with  sword  and  dagger  between 
Edward  Doty  and  Edward  Leister,  ser- 
vants of  Mr.  Hopkins.  Both  being 
wounded,  the  one  in  the  hand,  and  the 
other  in  the  thigh,  they,  are  adjudged 
by  the  whole  company  to  have  their  head 
and  feet  tied  together,  and  so  lie  twenty- 
four  hours  without  meat  or  drink ;  which 
is  begun  to  be  inflicted ;  but  within  an 
hour,  because  of  their  great  pains,  at 
their  own  and  their  master's  humble 
request,  upon  promise  of  better  carriage, 
they  are  released  by  the  governor."  Thus 
ended,    what    some    might    dignify    with 
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the  name  of  "an  affair  of  honor."  The 
Puritans  regarded  it  as  an  affair  of  dis- 
grace, a  crime  "  to  be  punished  by  the 
judges."  The  tying  of  the  feet  to  the 
head  was  a  punishment  severe  indeed,  but 
one  in  accordance  with  the  common 
law  of  the  age,  and  one  well  adapted 
to  rein  in  the  rampant  cavalier  spirit  of 
these   hot  bloods. 

But  while  the  sentence  was  fitted  to 
make  law  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers,"  its 
execution  was  tempered  with  mercy. 
Within  an  hour,  as  soon  as  the  way- 
ward youth  acknowledge  their  sin  and 
promise  amendment,  they  are  pardoned 
by  the  governor.  Should  duelists  now 
be  punished  in  the  same  way,  fewer 
challenges  would  be  sent,  and  fewer 
duels  fought  by  the  so-called  chivalry 
of  our  land ;  who,  while  assembled  to 
make    laws    for    their    fellow    men,   feel 
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themselves  called  upon,  in  honor,  to 
break  the  law  of  God.  These  duelists 
at  Plymouth,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  servants,  probably  hired  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to   the   Leyden   church. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  early 
development  of  "  Young  America,"  was 
not  repeated,  and  that  these  ridiculous 
imitators  of  cavalier  life  became  better 
men.  Leister,  after  he  had  served  out 
his  time  with  Hopkins,  went  to  Yirginia, 
where  he  died,  probably  a  young  man. 
Doty,  thirty  years  after  his  duel,  was 
living  in  the  colony,  with  his  second 
wife,  and  seven  children. 
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CHAPTER    XYI. 


A    JOURNEY    TO    PACKANOKICK. 


July,    1621. 

Winslow  and  Hopkins  Ambassadors— Object  of  the  Mission— First 
day's  journey — Description  of  the  country^—Ambassadors  reach 
taclianokick— Make  a  present  to  Massasoit— Massasoit  makes  a 
Speech  to  his  followers — Having  no  food,  offers  his  guests  tobacco 
' — A  night's  lodging  in  Indian  style — Indians  gamble  for  skins — A 
late  and  light  breakfast— Ambassadors  hasten  home  in  the  rain — 
Results  of  the  embassy — An  illustration  of  mutual  confidence 
between  the  white  and  the  red  men. 


I  see  the  sovereign  Indian  range 

His  woodland  empire,  free  as  air ; 
I  see  the  gloomy  forest  change, 

The  shadowy  earth  laid  bare  ; 
And  where  the  red  man  chased  the  bounding  decr^ 
The  smilng  labors  of  the  white  appear. 

The  forest  reels  beneath  the  stroke 

Of  sturdy  Avoodman's  axe  ; 
The  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke, 

And  pays  her  willing  tax 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  harvest  fields, 
And  all  that  nature  to  blithe  labor  yields. 
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Then  growing  hamlets  rear  their  heads, 

And  gathering  crowds  expand, 
Far  as  my  fancy's  vision  spreads, 

O'er  many  a  boundless  land. 
Till  what  was  once  a  world  of  savage  strife, 
Teems  with  the  richest  gifts  of  social  life. 

J.  K.  Paulding. 

On  Tuesday  the  3d  of  July,  Winslow 
and  Hopkins  are  sent  by  Governor  Brad- 
ford as  ambassadors  to  their  new  friend, 
Massasoit.  The  habitation  of  the  great 
king  is  at  Packanokick,  now  called  War- 
ren, R.  I.,  some  forty  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  object  of  this  mission  is  to  assure 
Massasoit  of  the  continued  friendship  of 
the  Pilgrims, — to  ask  him  to  prevent  his 
people  from  coming  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  abuse  the  hospitality  of  Ply- 
mouth,— to  invite  the  Indians  to  trade, 
— to  offer  pay  for  the  corn  found  in 
the  woods,   and  to  exchange  seed  corn. 
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that  they  may  learn  which  is  best  suited 
to   the   soil   and  climate   of  Plymouth. 

Squanto,  as  guide,  leads  them  into  the 
woods,  and  in  six  hours  they  reach  the 
nearest  Indian  settlement,  Namasket, 
(Middleboro'),  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Plymouth.  Here  the  natives  entertain 
them  with  joy,  giving  them  for  food 
"  Mazium,"  (bread  made  of  Indian  corn) 
and  the  "  spawn  of  shads,"  which  they 
ate  with  spoons. 

Pursuing  their  journey,  they  reach  at 
sunset,  a  wier,  or  dam  on  Taunton  river, 
near  the  place  now  called  Titacut.  Here 
the  natives  are  fishing  for  bass.  After 
a  supper  of  fish,  they  lodge  "  in  the 
open  fields." 

Wednesday  morning,  accompanied  by 
six  Indians,  they  proceed  down  the  river 
through    cleared    fields,    overgrown,    in 
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some  places,  with  weeds  as  high  as  their 
heads.  The  country  to  Winslow  is  de- 
lightful. He  says  of  it,  "  The  ground 
is  very  good  on  both  sides,  it  being  for 
the  most  part  cleared.  Thousands  of 
men  have  lived  there,  which  died  in  a 
great  plague,  not  long  since ;  and  pity 
it  was,  and  is,  to  see  so  many  goodly 
fields,  and  so  well  seated,  without  men 
to  dress   and   manure  the  same." 

It  is  the  primeval  forest,  of  oak,  wal- 
nut, fir,  beech,  "  and  exceeding  great 
chestnut  trees."  There  is  no  underbrush, 
the  ground  is  carpeted  with  leaves,  and 
"  the  trees  stand  not  so  thick  but  a 
man  may  well  ride  a  horse  amongst 
them." 

The  ambassadors  pursue  their  journey, 
giving  little  presents,  and  speaking  kindly 
to   the   red  men  whom   they   meet ;    and 
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at  niglit,  reach  the  residence  of  Massa- 
soit,  in  Packanokick,  the  general  name 
for  the  northern  shore  of  Narraganset 
bay,  comprehending  the  present  town- 
ships of  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Barring- 
ton,  in  K.  I.,  and  Swanzy  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Massasoit  is  not  at  home  ;  but  on  his 
arrival,  is  saluted  by  the  discharge  of 
guns.  He  welcomes  his  guests,  and  they 
deliver  their  message  and  their  presents. 
The  chief  present  is  a  "  horseman's  coat 
of  red  cotton,  faced  with  a  slight  lace.'* 
They  also  give  him  a  "  copper  chain," 
which  he  is  to  send  by  the  hand  of  any 
messenger  he  may  dispatch  to  Plymouth, 
as  proof  that  the  messenger  has  au- 
thority  from   Massasoit. 

The  chief  having  put  the  coat  on  his 
back,    and    the    chain    about    his    neck. 
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"  lie  was  not  a  little  proud  to  behold 
himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their 
king   so  bravely  attired." 

Massasoit  now  turns  to  his  followers, 
gathered  around  him,  and  makes  a 
"  great  speech ; ''  the  purport  of  which 
is,  that  the  towns  around  are  his,  of 
which  he  names  at  least  thirty,  and  the 
men  his ; — that  they  must  be  at  peace 
with  the  English,  and  bring  their  skins 
to   Plymouth,  to  trade. 

The  subjects  haying  applauded  their 
monarch's  speech  to  their  heart's  content, 
Massasoit  offered  his  guests  a  supper  of 
tobacco  smoke,  for  he  had  no  food  in 
his  palace.  Then  they  fall  to  discours- 
ing of  England,  and  king  James ;  and 
Massasoit  being  informed  that  his  majesty 
is  a  widower,  marvels  that  he  would 
live   without   a   wife. 

23 
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It  is  now  time  to  retire  to  rest.  The 
?imbassadors  lodge  with  the  king  and  his 
€ourt,  in  true  Indian  style,  six  in  bed; 
if  plank  raised  a  foot  from  the  floor,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  mat,  may  be  called 
a  bed. 

Winslow  remarks  of  this  night's  rest, 
"  One  were  worse  weary  of  our  lodging 
than  of  our  journey." 

Thursday  morning,  the  sachems  assem- 
ble with  their  men,  and  begin  games  for 
skins  and  knives,  for  the  Indians  were 
great  gamblers.  Winslow  says,  "  We 
challenged  them  to  shoot  with  them  for 
skins,  but  they  durst  not ;  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a 
mark,  who  shooting  with  hail-shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of 
holes." 

This  challenge  was  probably  a  sportive 
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mode  of  impressina;  the  red  man  with 
the  superiority  of  the  Englishmen's  guns 
over  their  bows  and  arrows ;  for,  we 
cannot  suppose  the  ambassadors  had  any 
serious  intention  of  gambling  far  beaver 
skins. 

The  morning  is  wearing  away,  but  na 
preparations  are  seen  at  queen  Massa- 
soit's  palace  for  breakfast.  At  length, 
about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  king  returns 
from  his  hunt  for  food,  bringing  two 
fish,  which  he  had  shot.  These  fish 
being  boiled,  "  at  least  forty  looked  for 
a  share  in  them,  and  most  eat  of  them." 
This  is  all  the  food  they  can  get  till 
next  morning.  Such  was  the  savage  life,, 
even  at  the  court  of  the  "  great  king 
Massasoit." 

The  ambassadors  now  begin  to  be 
weary    of    their    visit,  —  at    night    they 
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cannot  sleep, — lice  and  fleas  are  within, 
and  mosquitoes  without.  And  the  sav- 
ages singing  themselves  to  sleep,  keep 
the  Pilgrims  awake  with  the  barbarous 
noise.  No  wonder  they  feared  if  they 
staid  any  longer,  they  should  be  "  light- 
headed for  want  of  sleep,"  and  not  be 
able  "  to  recover  home  for  want  of 
strength." 

Massasoit  urges  them  to  stay,  though 
he  is  both  grieved  and  ashamed  that  he 
can  entertain  them  no  better.  But  as 
good  Christians,  the  ambassadors  "  de- 
sired to  keep  the   Sabbath  at  home." 

Friday  morning,  "  before  sunrising," 
they  buy  a  partridge  for  breakfast,  and 
hurry  away.  At  night,  they  sleep  at 
the  wier.  At  "  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  rain, 
lightning    and    thunder."      But    having 
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breakfasted  on  roasted  fish,  Winslow  and 
Hopkins  resume  tlieir  journey,  and  though 
it  rains  violently  all  day,  they  reach 
Plymouth,  wet,  weary,  and  surbated," 
that  is,   with  their   feet  galled. 

This  mission  to  Massasoit,  though  it 
may  seem  to  us  a  small  matter,  resulted 
in  great  good  to  the  infant  colony.  It 
strengthened  their  bond  of  friendship 
with  the  natives,  extended  their  trade 
among  the  clans  tributary  to  Massasoit, 
and  checked  the  ambitious  Narragan^ 
setts,  who,  numbering,  as  some  estimate y 
five  thousand  warriors,  were  a  terror  to 
the  inferior  tribes,  which  now  feel  quite 
secure,  under  the  protection  of  the  En- 
glishmen's terrible  guns. 

This  embassy  also  illustrates  the 
friendly  terms  on  which  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims    lived    with    their   neighbors    of 

23^ 
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the  forest,  and  their  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  red  man,  into 
whose  territory,  two  men  dared  to  march 
so  far,  with  such  scanty  means  of  de- 
fence. 
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CHAPTER    XYII. 

A     VOYAGE     TO     NANSET. 

August,     1621. 

A  boy  lost  in  the  woods — Word  sent  that  he  is  at  Nanset — Ten  men 
sent  to  bring  him  home — A  storm  at  sea — Anchor  at  Cummaquid — 
Parley  with  the  Indians — A  courteous  Sachem — An  invitation  to 
dinner — Cheer  plentiful  and  various — An  Indian  mother  in  afflc- 
tion — Cause  of  her  grief— Reason  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Cape  toward  the  English — Shallop  sails  for  Nanset — Indians 
crowd  around  the  Pilgrims — Two  only  admitted  on  board — The 
Sachem  Aspinet  appears  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  men — The 
lost  boy  brought  on  board — Account  of  his  wanderings — Presents 
to  the  Indians — Alarming  news — Pilgruns  hasten  home — Delayed 
by  contrary  winds — Pat  in  at  Cummaquid  for  water — Indian 
women  dance — Return  to  Plymouth — Peace  established  with  two 
tribes — The  corn  found  eight  months  before,  paid  for — Impressions 
made  by  the  Pilgrims  upon  the  natives — Interesting  traits  of 
Indian  character — Remnants  of  one  tribe  still  at  Marshpee. 

We  call  them  savage — 0,  be  just ! 

Their  outraged  feelings  scan  ; 
A  voice  comes  forth,  'tis  from  the  dust — 

The  savage  was  a  man  ! 
Think  ye  he  loved  not  ?    Who  stood  by, 

And  in  his  toils  took  part  ? 
Woman  was  there  to  bless  his  eye— 

The  savage  had  a  heart ! 
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Think  ye  he  prayed  not  ?    When  on  high 

He  heard  the  thunders  roll, 
What  made  him  look  beyond  the  sky  ? 

The  savage  had  a  soul ! 

Sprague. 


About  the  first  of  August,  ten  men  are 
sent  in  the  shallop  on  a  "  voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nanset  to  seek  a  boy,  that  had 
lost  himself  in  the  woods."  This  boy  was 
John  Billington,  the  same  careless  rogue, 
who  fired  oif  his  father's  gun  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower,  endangering  the  lives  of 
all  on  board.  John  has  been  absent  some 
time,  and  inquiry  for  him  being  made  of 
the  Indians,  Massasoit  sends  word  to  Ply- 
mouth, that  he  is  at  Nanset,  (Eastham). 

At  this  place  was  the  scene  of  the  "  first 
encounter"  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, and  the  Pilgrims  having  as  yet  had 
no  intercourse  with  this  tribe,  the  usual 
armed  detachment  of  ten  men,  with  Tis- 
quantum    the    interpreter,   and    Tokama- 
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liamon,  "  a  special  friend,"  is  sent  to  re- 
cover the  boy. 

The  shallop  having  put  to  sea,  soon  en- 
counters a  severe  thunder  storm,  and  a 
water  spout  arising  near  by,  the  crew  are 
in  danger.  But  the  storm  is  as  brief  as  it 
is  violent,  and  that  night  they  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Cummaquid,  (Barnstable.) 

The  next  morning,  Indians  are  seen 
coming  to  the  shore,  to  get  their  usual 
breakfast  of  lobsters.  The  guides  are  sent 
to  speak  with  them,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  English  intend  them  no  harm. 
Inquiry  being  made  for  the  boy  the  answer 
is,  that  he  is  well,  and  may  be  found  at 
Nanset,  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  Cummaquid  Indians  appear  friendly, 
and  innate  the  Pilgrims  to  come  ashore  and 
dine  with  them.  The  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted, and  they  are  conducted  to  the 
sachem,  lyanough. 
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He  is  described  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
the  children  of  nature.  "  A  man  not 
exceeding  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  very 
personable,  gentle,  courteous  and  fair  con- 
ditioned, indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  save  for 
his  attire."  He  seems  too  to  have  set  a 
better  table  than  the  "  great  king  Massa- 
soit ;"  for,  the  narrative  adds,  "  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and 
his  cheer  plentiful  and  various." 

At  Cummaquid,  a  scene  occurred,  which 
is  described  as  "  very  grievous"  to  the  Pil- 
grims. An  old  Indian  woman,  thought  to 
have  seen  at  least  a  century  of  years,  came 
to  see  the  visitors.  She  had  never  looked 
upon  the  face  of  Englishmen,  but  had 
good  reason  to  regard  them  as  monsters  of 
cruelty.  When  she  saw  the  Pilgrims,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  "  breaking  forth 
into  great  passion,  weeping  and  crying 
excessively." 
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The  reason  of  this  was  soon  explained. 
It  seems  that  when  Hunt  was  on  the  coast, 
three  sons  of  the  old  woman  went  on  board 
his  ship  to  trade,  and  the  infamous  kid- 
napper carried  them  as  slaves  to  Spain ; 
"  by  which  means  she  was  deprived  of  the 
comfort  of  her  children  in  her  old  age." 
These  sighs  and  tears  were  the  outbreak- 
ing of  a  mother's  heart,  a  fountain  too 
deep  for  barbarism  to  drain — too  warm  for 
the  frosts  of  age  to  chill. 

The  Pilgrims  say  to  the  disconsolate 
mother,  that  "  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,"  that 
all  the  English  who  had  heard  of  his  con- 
duct, condemned  it,  and  that  she  and  her 
tribe  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  That 
they  would  offer  no  such  injury  to  the 
natives,  though  by  so  doing,  they  could 
gain  all  the  skins  in  the  country.  These 
assurances,  together  with  some  small  pres- 
ents, "  somewhat  appeased  her  ;"   but   no 
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assurances  of  good  will,  no  acts  of  kindness 
could  remove  from  her  heart  its  "  rooted 
sorrow." 

After  dinner,  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for 
Nanset,  the  "  courteous"  sachem  of  Cum- 
maquid,  and  two  of  his  men  accompanying 
them.  Toward  evening,  they  reach  Nanset, 
and  Tisquantum  is  dispatched  to  Aspinet, 
the  sachem,  to  explain  the  object  of  their 
visit. 

The  savages  of  the  bay  now  invite  the 
Pilgrims  to  bring  in  their  boat ;  but  the 
water  is  too  shallow,  and  the  Pilgrims  are 
cautious  in  trusting  those  who  fired  upon 
them,  when  they  were  exploring  the  coast. 
The  tide  going  out,  the  shallop  is  soon 
aground,  and  the  natives  crowd  around 
her,  asking  to  come  aboard ;  but  only  two 
are  admitted — the  owner  of  the  corn 
taken    by   the    explorers,    the    November 
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pre\'ioiis,  and  a  visitor  from  Manamoick, 
(Chatham). 

After  sunset,  Aspinet  appears  with  a 
train  of  a  hundred  Indians.  The  boy  is 
with  them,  and  an  Indian  taking  him  on. 
his  shoulders,  wades  through  the  water 
accompanied  by  the  sachem  and  fifty  of 
his  men,  who  all  come  unarmed,  to  the 
shallop's  side.  The  other  fifty  remain  on 
shore,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
boy,  the  "  young  scapegrace,"  as  Dr. 
Young  calls  him,  was  "  bestrung  with 
beads,"  in  true  Indian  fashion,  and  no 
doubt  had  enjoyed  his  visit  with  his  roam- 
ing companions.  He  had  a  hard  time, 
however,  before  he  found  a  settlement. 
He  wandered  five  days  in  the  woods,  liv- 
ing on  berries  ;  he  then  found  Monomet, 
(Sandwich),  and  the  Indians  there  carried 
him  to  Xanset. 

To    Aspinet,    they   gave    a    knife,   and 

24 
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another  to  the  Indian  who  first  "  enter- 
tained the  boy,"  and  brought  him  to  his 
friends.  At  this  place,  the  Pilgrims  hear 
that  "  the  Narragansetts  had  spoiled  some 
of  Massasoit's  men  and  taken  him."  This 
is  alarming  news  ;  and  they  hurry  home, 
for  the  colony  in  their  absence  is  "  weakly 
guarded,"  only  nine  men  at  most  being 
there,  and  an  attack  on  Plymouth,  it  is 
feared,  will  follow  the  capture  of  Massasoit, 
the  Pilgrim's  friend  and  ally.  But  the 
wind  is  contrary,  and  the  progress  of  the 
shallop  slow.  She  puts  in  again  at  Cum- 
maquid,  after  dark,  and  is  visited  by  most 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
town. 

The  Pilgrims  being  in  want  of  water, 
lyanough  takes  a  "  runlet,"  and  goes  with 
several  white  men  quite  a  distance  in 
search  of  a  spring,  and  returns  with  the 
keg  of  water  on  his  neck.      While  the 
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water  party  were  absent,  the  women,  for 
the  amusement  of  their  visitors,  "joined 
hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before 
the  shallop."  The  men  also  show  their 
yisitors  much  kindness,  and  the  sachem 
taking  his  bracelet  from  his  neck,  hangs 
it  upon  one  of  the  company.  The  friends 
now  part,  but  the  shallop  cannot  get  ujider 
weigh,  and  remains  all  night  near  the  shore. 
The  next  morning,  lyanough  comes  again, 
and  invites  the  Pilgrims  back  to  Cumma- 
quid,  and  there  entertains  them,  and  fur- 
nishes a  new  supply  of  water.  The  evening 
of  the  third  day  the  party  land  at  Plymouth. 
Several  objects,  besides  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  boy,  have  been  secured.  The 
reason  why  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
Nanset  Indians  has  been  explained.  They 
have  made  peace  with  Aspinet  and  his 
tribe,  and  traded  with  them  for  fur ;  and 
they  have  given,  as  Bradford  assures  us, 
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"  full   satisfaction   for   the   corn   found  in 
their  country." 

Thus  wherever  the  Pilgrims  went,  they 
made  the  most  favorable  impression  on  the 
sons  of  the  forest ;  and  assuring  them  of 
their  good  will,  the  Indians  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  showing  often 
interesting  traits  of  character,  which  can- 
not but  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that 
"  the  savage  was  a  man."  Oh  !  that  these 
friendly  relations  had  never  been  disturbed ! 
Had  the  spirit  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims 
pervaded  our  entire  colonial  history,  the 
song  of  Hiawatha,  would  not  have  ceased 
to  cheer  alike  the  cottage  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian. 

"  Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet, 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club, 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons, 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten. 
There  was  peace  among  the  nations ; 
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Unmolested  roved  the  hunters, 
Built  the  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  and  river, 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beaver." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  remnants 
of  our  small  tribe  on  the  Cape,  the  Marsh- 
pee  Indians  at  Sandwich,  still  retain  pos- 
session of  their  land,  and  have  rights  guar- 
anteed to  them,  which  no  white  man,  even 
now,  ventures  to  disregard. 

The  last  of  the  tribe,  however,  of  pure 
Indian  blood  is  gone ;  and  the  fostering 
care  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  not  long  keep  among  us,  this 
living  memorial  of  a  former  age. 

24* 
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CHAPTER    XYIII. 


A   military    expedition. 


August,    1621, 

Rfeport  of  Indian  troubles  confirmed — Corbitant  sowing  strife^ 
Hobbamock  flees  from  Namasket  -with  sad  tidings — A  town  meet- 
ing called — Courageous  and  prompt  action — Ten  men  march  into 
the  woods — A  midnight  attack — Indians  terribly  frightened — 
Some  slightly  wounded — Corbitant  not  to  be  found — Friendly 
Indians  called — Breakfast  with  Tisquantum — Speech  for  Corbi- 
tant's  ear— Return  of  the  soldiers— Happy  results  of  the  cam- 
paign— Corbitant  is  reconciled — Other  Sachems  treat  of  peace— 
The  Pilgrim's  peacemakers — Misrepresented  in  this  respect — Why 
the  Indians  liked  them  for  neighbors. 

"  War  is  honorable 
In  those,  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain ; 
In  those,  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak ; 
But  is  in  those,  who  draw  the  offensive  blade 
For  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  and  despicable 
As  meanest  oflSce  of  the  worldly  churl,"— Joanna  BailliE. 


On  the  return  of  the  party  from  Nanset, 
the  reports  of  Indian  troubles,  which  had 
hurried     them     home,    were     confirmed ; 
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and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  act  with  promptness  and 
courage. 

It  was  reported  at  Plymouth,  "  that 
Massasoit  was  put  from  his  country  by 
the  Narragansetts."  Also,  that  Corbi- 
tant,  a  petty  sachem  under  Massasoit, 
had  come  to  Namasket,  (now  Middle- 
boro'),  only  fifteen  miles  from  Plymouth, 
and  was  drawing  away  the  hearts  of 
Massasoit's  people  from  him,  and  "  storm- 
ing at  the  peace "  between  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in 
their  vicinity.  More  than  this ;  Corbi- 
tant  has  threatened  the  three  Indian 
guides  and  allies  of  the  Pilgrims, — Hob- 
bamock,  Tokamahamon,  and  Tisquantum; 
the  latter  of  whom  they  fear  has  been 
murdered  by  the  hostile  sachem ;  for 
Corbitant    had    said   that    if  Tisquantum 
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were  dead,  "  the  English  had  lost  their 
tongue." 

The  last  heard  from  this  interpreter 
was,  that  he  had  been  seized  by  Corbi- 
tant  at  Namasket ;  and  the  enraged 
sachena  "  held  a  knife  at  his  breast.'" 
Hobbamock  seing  this,  fled  with  all  speed 
to  Plymouth  and  reported  that  he  thought 
Tisquantum  had  been  put  to  death. 

Hearing  such  sad  news,  GoYernor  Brad- 
ford immediately  called  a  town  meetings 
to  deliberate  as  to  their  duties  toward 
their  ally,  Massasoit,  and  their  faithful 
Indian  guides.  As  the  result  of  this 
town   meeting,   the   Pilgrims   say : — 

"'Tis  eonceived  not  fit  to  be  bornOy 
—for  if  we  should  suffer  our  friends  and 
messengers  thus  to  be  wronged,  we  should 
have  none  to  cleave  to  us,  or  give  u& 
intelligence,  or  do  us  any  service,  but 
would  next  fall  upon  us,  &c.     We  there- 
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fore  resolve  to  send  ten  men  tomorrow, 
with  Hobbamock,  to  seize  our  foes  in  the 
night ;  if  Squanto  be  killed,  to  cut  off 
Corbitant's  head,  but  hurt  only  those 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  murder,  and  to 
retain  Nepeof,  another  sachem  in  the 
confederacy,  till  we  hear  from  Massa- 
soit." 

The  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  take  this  decisive  action  against  Cor- 
bitant,  was  held  August  13th,  and  the 
preparations  for  marching  were  made  in 
haste.  The  very  next  day,  Standisli 
with  nine  men  well  armed,  started  for 
Namasket.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and  weary 
was  the  march  through  the  woods. 
Having  marched  about  twelve  miles,  they 
halted  till  night  fall,  intending  to  sur- 
23rise  Corbitant,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
at  Namasket. 

It   was    a    rainy  night,  and    the   little 
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band  lost  their  way.  At  length,  bemg- 
near  the  town,  they  sat  down  and  ate 
their  supper  from  their  knapsacks  and 
prepared  for  action. 

At  midnight  they  snrronnde^J  the  honse 
in  which  Corbitant  was  supposed  to  be^ 
and  two  or  three  entered  and  demanded 
if  the  sachem  were  net  there.  The 
savages  were  so  frightened,  that  they 
could  not  speak.  They  were  charged 
not  to  stir,  and  were  assured  that  they 
and  their  wives  and  children  should  not 
be  injured ;  since  the  soldiers  were  only 
in  pursuit  of  Corbitant.  But  some  in  the 
house  ran  out  at  a  private  door  and 
escaped ;  "■  but  with  some  wounds."  The 
Pilgrims  took  good  care  that  the  Indian 
women  should  not  be  hurt.  The  boys 
seeing  this,  often  cried  out  "  Neen 
squaes ! "  "I  am  a  woman,"  or  rather^ 
a  little    "  squa,"    a  girl.     The   women^ 
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in  their  fright,  hung  upon  Hobbamock, 
calling  him  "  towam,"   that  is,  friend. 

After  the  fright  of  Namasket  is  over, 
the  object  of  the  attack  being  known, 
the  Pilgrims  learn  that  Corbitant  and  all 
his  train  have  gone,  and  that  Tisquan- 
tum  is  safe  asleep  somewhere  in  the 
village.  Hobbamock  got  upon  the  top 
of  the  house  and  called  his  friends  Tis- 
quantum  and  Tokamahamon,  who  soon 
came,  and  the  friends  rejoiced  together 
till  morning.  Standish  and  his  men 
breakfasted  at  the  house  of  Tisquantum. 

After  breakfast,  all  the  friendly  Indians 
assembled  there,  and  Standish  made  them 
a  speech,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
*'  That  no  place  should  secure  Corbitant, 
if  he  continued  his  threatening  and  pro- 
voking of  others  to  hostility  towards  the 
English.  That  if  Massasoit  did  not  re- 
turn   safely    from    Narraganset;     and    if 


Tisquantum,  and  all  Massasoit's  subjects- 
were  not  left  without  molestation,  Cor- 
bitant's  violence  should  be  revenged  upon 
him,  "  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his." 

This  speech,  intended  for  the  ear  of 
the  hostile  sachem  and  his  sympathisers^ 
was  no  doubt  soon  reported  far  and 
near   by  the   Indian   telegraph. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  being 
now  accomplished,  Standish  marches  home, 
accompanied  by  Tisquantum  and  other 
Indian  friends,  who  kindly  oifer  to 
"  ease "  the  soldiers  by  carrying  their 
burdens. 

"  One  man  and  a  woman,"  who  were 
wounded  in  their  attempts  to  flee  from 
the  house  surrounded  the  night  previous, 
were  taken  to  Plymouth  to  be  healed 
by  Dr.    Fuller. 

This  campaign  of  two  days,  makes 
but   a   short  paragraph   in  the  history  of 
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war ;  but  its  results  were  great,  and 
eminently  liappy.  It  shows  the  courage 
and  energy  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  when 
they  had  but  nineteen  men  in  the  set- 
tlement, sent  ten  of  their  number  to 
search   for  hostile  Indians. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
this  was  done  in  behalf  of  their  Indian 
allies.  It  was  calculated,  therefore,  to 
convince  the  natives,  that  a  treaty  with 
the  Pilgrims  was  a  reality.  That  these 
English  would  do  as  they  agreed,  and 
would  hold  others  to  their  engagements ; 
that  their  guns  were  to  protect  the 
innocent,  and  punish  the  guilty ;  that 
their  design  was  to  preserve  peace  rather 
than   to   provoke   war. 

The  braggadocio,  Corbitant,  hearing 
what  had  been  done  and  said  at  Na- 
masket,   was  so   frightened,  that  he   soon 

25 
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"  used  the  mediation  of  Massasoit  to  be 
^reconciled." 

After  this,  the  Pilgrims  assure  us  they 
had  ''  many  gratulations  from  divers 
sachems,  and  much  firm  peace."  Even 
Canonicus,  of  Narraganset,  Massasoit's  old 
enemy,  sent  a  message  to  Plymouth 
offering   to  treat  of  peace. 

Within  a  month  after  the  Namasket 
-expedition,  it  is  recorded  that  no  less, 
than  nine  sachems  ''  subscribed  an  in- 
strument   of  submission   to  king  James." 

All  this  was  a-ccomplished,  as  the 
record  says,  ^'  by  friendly  usage,  love 
and  peace,  just  and  honest  carriage, 
good   council,  <fec." 

These  early  efforts  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
make  treaties  of  pea/3e  with  the  natives, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  making  war 
upon  oach  other,  have  not  been  duly 
appreciated.     In   tlie   loose   and  sweeping 
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language  of  mock  eloquence,  and  senti- 
mental philanthropy,  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  speak  of  our  fathers  as  driving 
the  Indian  from  his  cornfields,  and  hunt- 
ing grounds ;  of  their  provoking  revenge 
by  injuries,  and  then  retaliating  by  wars 
of  extermination.  Not  a  word  of  all 
this  is  true  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct 
of  later  colonists,  and  of  "  border  ruf- 
fians," of  modern  days,  and  of  our 
national  government,  the  Pilgrims  are 
guiltless    of  all   such  charges. 

They  found  the  native  tribes  at  war 
among  themselves ;  the  weaker  living  in 
perpetual  fear  of  the  stronger.  They 
established  peace  by  the  most  honorable 
treaties. 

Over  the  region  nominally  ruled  by 
Massasoit,  said  at  that  day,  to  be  as 
large    as   England    and   Scotland,    "  the 


friendly  usage  "  and  the  "  just  and  hon- 
est carriage "  of  the  Pilgrim  band  estab- 
lished peace,  and  the  nineteen  guns,  at 
the  command  of  Standish,  kept  in  salu- 
tary fear  such  sons  of  violence  as  Cor- 
bitant,  Nepeof  and  Canonicus.  For  this 
reason,  Massasoit,  and  all  who  desired 
to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  were 
pleased  to  have  the  Pilgrims  for  neigh- 
bors. At  Plymouth,  they  found  a  mar- 
ket for  furs ;  and  thus  they  obtained 
the  comforts  of  life.  No  wonder  the  red 
man  was  willing  that  the  whites  should 
occupy  lands  from  which  the  cultivators 
had  been  removed  by  a  desolating  sick- 
ness, and  share  the  fish,  and  fowl,  and 
deer  which  he  did  not  want,  or  which 
he   had  not   skill  to   obtain. 

That  these  remnants  of  tribes  gradu- 
ally wasted  away  before  the  march  of 
civilization,  was  inevitable.     But  it  is  by 
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no  means  certain  that  a  man  of  the 
Massachusetts  tribes  would  have  remained 
to  this  day,  if  no  white  man  had  ever 
set   foot  upon  this   shore. 

25* 
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CHAPTER    XIX 


A  VOYAGE  TO    MASSACHUSETTS    BAY. 


September,  1621. 

Object  of  this  voyage — The  name  Massachusetts — Landing  at  Shaw- 
mut — The  peninsula  described — Beautiful  hills — Much  cleared 
land — Free  from  three  "  great  annoyances" — Breakfast  on  lob- 
sters— Owner  of  the  lobsters  paid — The  Sachem  found — Fears 
his  Indian  enemies — Establishes  peace  with  the  Pilgrims — Joins 
them  in  an  excursion  to  Neponset — Islands  in  the  bay  beauti- 
ful— Pilgrims  visit  Squantum — A  deserted  wigwam — Its  curious 
construction — Indian  women  frightened — Calmed  by  gentle  car- 
riage toward  them — Squanto  counsels  revenge — Honorable  prin- 
ciples of  the  Pilgrims — Women  anxious  to  trade — Their  modesty 
commended — No  men  found — Great  mortality  among  the  na- 
tives— Pilgrims  sail  for  Plymouth— Results  of  the  excursion— 
Our  fathers'  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature — Great 
stories  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  around  the  bay. 


Through  time's  dim  atmosphere  behold 

Those  ancient  hills  again, 
Rising  to  fancy's  eager  view 

In  solitude,  as  when, 
Beneath  the  summer  firmament, 

So  silently  of  yore, 
The  shadow  of  each  passing  cloud 

Their  rugged  bosoms  bore. 
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They  sloped  in  pathless  grandeur  then 

Down  to  the  murmuring  sea, 
And  rose  upon  the  woodland  plain 

In  lonely  majesty. 
The  breeze  at  noontide  whispered  soft 

Their  emerald  knolls  among, 
And  midnight  wind,  amid  their  heights 

Its  wildest  dirges  sung. 

Now,  when  to  mark  their  beacon-forms 

The  seaman  turns  his  gaze, 
It  quails,  as  roof,  and  spire,  and  dome 

Flash  in  the  sun's  bright  rays. 
On  those  wild  hills  a  thousand  homes 

Are  reared  in  proud  array, 
And  argosies  float  safely  o'er 

That  lone  and  isle-gemmed  bay. 

H.   T.   TCCKEBMAN. 


Though  the  Massachusetts  Indians  had 
often  threatened  the  Plymouth  colony, 
Governor  Bradford  determined  to  visit 
them.  Accordingly  he  chose  ten  men, 
and  three  Indian  interpreters,  whom  he 
sent  on  a  voyage  to  the  bay,  around 
which   several  tribes  lived. 

The   object   of  this   visit  was,    "  partly 
to    see     the    country,     partly    to    make 
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peace  witli  tliem,  and  partly  to  procure 
their   truck." 

The  name  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton informs  us,  means,  "  a  hill  in  the 
form  of  an  arrow's  head."  The  tide 
favoring,  they  left  Plymouth  at  mid- 
night the  18th  of  September,  and  were 
all  day  sailing  to  the  bay,  which  is 
now  Boston  harbor,  distant  from  Ply- 
mouth about  forty  miles.  Passing  the 
night  in  the  shallop,  the  next  morning 
they  landed  "  under  a  cliff,"  which  rises 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  now  well 
inown  as  "  Copp's  Hill,"  in  Boston^ 
called   by   the    Indians,  Shawmut. 

This  beautiful  peninsula,  "  not  above 
four  miles  compass,"  as  the  Pilgrims  saw 
it,  was  crowned  with  three  hills ;  "  on 
the  south  side  at  one  corner  a  great 
broad  hill,"  this  is  now  "  Fort  Hill." 
On     the     other     side,    another     hill    of 
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equal  bigness,  which  is  "  Copp's  Hill." 
''  On  the  north  west  a  high  mountain, 
with  three  little  rising  hills  on  the  top 
of  it."  This  is  "  the  Tramount,"  cov- 
ering a  hundred  acres ;  its  highest  peak, 
near  where  the  State-House  now  stands, 
rising  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
^'  three  little  rising  hills,"  are  now 
covered  with  the  stately  mansions  of 
Pemberton  square  and  Mount  Vernon. 
The  ground  of  Shawmut  was,  for  the 
most  part,  cleared  land,  which  had 
doubtless  been  burnt  over  by  the  In- 
dians, and  planted  with  corn.  In  1633, 
it  is  described  as  "  a  plain,  and  bare  of 
wood,"  on  which  account  the  settlers 
"  are  not  troubled  with  three  great 
annoyances  of  wolves,  rattlesnakes  and 
musquitoes."  It  had,  however,  in  some 
parts  "  hideous  thickets,"  where  "  wolves 
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and  bears  nursed  up  their  young  from 
the    eyes  of  all   beholders." 

On  landing  at  Shawmut,  the  Pilgrims 
find  a  large  quantity  of  lobsters  col- 
lected on  the  beach  by  the  Indians. 
These  they  take  to  ''  the  cliff,"  and 
cook  for  breakfast.  Soon  an  Indian 
woman  comes  and  claims  the  lobsters. 
The  Pilgrims  "  contented  her  for  them." 
The  first  Pilgrims  on  such  excursions  do 
not  se-em  to  have  been  very  scrupulous 
about  taking  what  food  they  needed, 
wherever  they  could  find  it ;  but  they 
always  paid  the  owners,  when  found, 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  In  later 
times,  the  Indian  has  not  been  so  fairly 
dealt  with. 

After  breakfast,  the  Pilgrims,  guided 
by  the  woman  who  sold  the  lobsters, 
soon  find  the  sachem  of  the  place, 
Obbatinewat,     who    owned    allegiance    to 
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^lassasoit.  He  treats  them  very  kindly, 
and  is  glad  to  submit  himself  to  king 
James,  that  he  may  find,  in  his  English 
allies  a  "  safeguard  from  his  enemies." 
For  his  tribe,  though  once  powerful,  was 
so  reduced  by  the  pestilence  of  1616, 
that  he  lives  in  constant  fear  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Kennebec,  On  the  south 
too,  Obbatinewat  has  an  enemy,  the 
'^  Squa  Sachem,"  the  widow  of  Nane- 
pashemet,  who  lived  at  the  "  Blue  Hills," 
ill  the  present  town  of  Milton,  then 
called  Neponset. 

Having  established  peaoe  with  the 
sachem  of  Shawmut,  they  took  him  into 
their  boat  and  struck  across  the  bay  to 
visit  his  enemy,  the  royal  widow  at 
Neponset.  It  is  a  delightful  sail  among 
''^  the  great  cdmpany,"  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful islands,  at  least  fifty  in  number, 
which     gem    the    bosom    of   the    harbor, 


and  ''  whose  high  cliffs  shoulder  out 
the  boisterous  seas." 

The  Pilgrims  must  have  enjoyed  this 
scenery  at  that  pleasant  season  of  the 
year.  An  excursion  in  "  the  isle-gem- 
med bay,"  is  now  a  favorite  recreation 
of  the  Shawmut  people.  Here  art  has 
added  little  to  the  charms  of  nature. 
For  captain  Smith,  who  explored  the 
coast  in  a  small  boat  in  1614,  thus 
describes   Shawmut  harbor  : — 

"  The  country  of  the  Massachusetts  is 
the  paradise  of  all  those  parts  ; ,  for  here 
are  many  isles,  all  planted  with  corn, 
groves  of  mulberries,  and  salvage  gardens." 

In  this  paradise,  the  Pilgrims  lingered 
through  the  day,  and  "  that  night  also 
rode  at  anchor  aboard  the  shallop." 
The  next  morning  they  go  ashore,  land- 
ing at  a  place  in  Quincy,  called 
"  Squantum,"   perhaps   so  named  by   the 
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party  on  this  excursion,  in  honor  of 
their  interpreter  Squanto,  or  Tisquan- 
tum,  who  was   present. 

Traveling  some  four  miles,  they  find 
the  deserted  wigwam  of  Nanepashemet 
built  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  raised 
from  the  ground  upon  a  scaffold  built  of 
^'  poles  and  planks."  Hard  by  is  a  cir- 
cular fort,  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
built  with  poles  thirty  feet  high,  stuck 
in  the  ground,  close  to  each  other,  with 
a  ditch  on  each  side  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  over  which,  at  one  place,  there 
is  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sado  is  the  frame  of  a  house,  in  which, 
the  body  of  the  sachem  was  buried  at 
his  death,  supposed  to  have  been  two 
years   previous. 

Such  was  the  Mausoleum  of  the  In- 
dian chief.  His  widow  cannot  be  found. 
She   is    said   to    be    "  far   from   thence.'* 
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They   soon   find  the  women  of  the   ])\sice 
around   their   heaps    of  corn. 

Tisquantum  advised  his  white  friends 
to  rob  the  "  salvage  women,  and  take 
their  skins,  and  all  such  things  as  might 
be  serviceable,"  saying,  "  they  are  bad 
people,  and  have  often  threatened  you." 
But  say  the  Pilgrims,  "  Our  answer 
was,  were  they  never  so  bad  we  would 
not  wrong  them,  or  give  them  any  just 
occasion  against  us.  For  their  words, 
we  little  weighed  them  ;  but  if  they 
once  attempted  any  thing  against  us, 
then  we  would  deal  far  worse  than  he 
desired." 

The  Pilgrims  made  a  favorable  im~ 
pression  upon  the  squaws  of  this  region  ; 
and  they  Avere  so  anxious  to  trade  off 
their  furs,  that  they  sold  their  coats 
from  their  backs,  and  tied  boughs  about 
them.     But   what   is   highly    compliment- 
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aiy  to  the  daughters  of  the  forest,  it 
is  said  this  was  done  "  with  great 
shamefacedness,  for  they  are  indeed  more 
modest  than  some  of  our  English  women 
are." 

At  first  the  women  are  much  fright- 
ened and  run ;  "  but,"  says  the  narra- 
tive, "  seeing  our  gentle  carriage  toward 
them,  they  took  heart,  and  entertained 
us  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  boil- 
ing cod,  and  such  things  as  they  had 
for   us." 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  man 
is  found.  The  population  everywhere 
is  sparse.  Of  most  of  the  islands  it  is 
said,  "  they  have  been  inhabited,  some 
being  cleared  from  end  to  end.  But  the 
people   are   all   dead   and   removed." 

At  evenihg  the  wind  coming  fair,  and 
having  a  light  moon,  the  Pilgrims  sail 
for  Plymouth,  arriving  there  before  noon 


the  next  day ;  having  been  gone  three 
days  and  a  half.  Bradford  adds,  "  With 
a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver,  and 
a  good  report  of  the  place,  wishing  we 
had  been  seated  there."  But  God,  in  his 
overruling  Providence,  ordered  otherwise. 

The  mission  of  the  Pilgrims  could  be 
best  accomplished  at  Plymouth.  The 
bay,  with  its  fifty  islands,  was  reserved 
for  the  more  numerous  and  commercial 
colony   under  Winthrop. 

From  the  numerous  passages  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  the  early  colo- 
nists, it  is  evident  that  they  were  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  country,  and  of 
its  floral  productions,  than  has  generally 
been  supposed ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
than  many  of  their  descendants  are  at 
the  present  day.  When  Mr.  Iligginson's 
company  were   sailing  by  Cape  Ann,  the 
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last  of  June,  they  were  charmed  with 
the  beauty  which  everywhere  met  their 
view. 

"  As  we  sailed  along  the  coast,"  says 
their  narrative,  "  we  saw  every  hill  and 
dale,  and  every  island  full  of  gay 
woods  and  high  trees.  The  nearer  we 
came  to  the  shore,  the  more  flowers  in 
abundance,  sometimes  scattered  abroad, 
sometimes  joined  in  sheets,  nine  or  ten 
yards  long,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
brought  from  the  low  meadows  by  the 
side. 

'-  Now  what  with  fine  woods  and  green 
trees  by  land,  and  these  yellow  flowers 
painting  the  sea,  made  us  all  desirous 
to  see  our  new  paradise  of  New  Eng- 
land, whence  we  saw  such  forerunning 
signals  of  fertility  afar  off." 

In  a  letter  written  in  1629,  by  "  Master 
Graves,  engineer,"    who  had  been  a  great 
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traveler  in  Europe,  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts  bay   are   thus    described : — 

"  I  never  canie  in  a  more  goodly 
country  in  all  my  life,  all  things  con- 
sidered. If  it  hath  not  at  any  time 
been  manured  and  husbanded,  yet  it  i& 
very  beautiful  in  open  lands,  mixed 
with  goodly  woods,  and  again  open 
plains,  in  some  places  five  hundred 
acres,  some  places  more,  some  less,  not 
much  troublesome  to  clear  for  the  plough 
to  go  in,  no  place  barren,  but  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  The  grass  and  weeds 
grow  up  to  a  man's  face  in  the  low 
lands ;  and  by  fresh  rivers,  abundance 
of  grass  and  large  meadows,  without 
any  tree  or  shrub  to  hinder  the  scythe." 

Of  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil,  we 
have  stories  resembling  those  now  told 
of  the  west ;  and  even  the  marvelous 
accounts  of  Oregon  scarcely  make  larger 
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demands  upon  our  credulity  than  those 
which  the  early  settlers  sent  back  to 
England.  Master  Graves  says,  "  The 
increase  of  corn  is  here  beyond  expect- 
ation, as  I  have  seen  here  by  experience 
in  barley ;  the  which,  because  it  is  so 
far  above  your  conception,  I  will  not 
mention.  Tines  do  grow  here  plenti- 
fully, laden  with  the  biggest  grapes  that 
ever  I  saw ;  some  I  have  seen  four 
inches   about." 
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CHAPTER    XX  . 

THE     HARVEST     FESTIVAL. 
October,    1621. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  in  Massachusetts— Object  of  it— Kept  earlier 
than  at  present — Observed  for  more  than  one  day — Preparations 
for  it  by  order  of  the  governor — Massasoit  and  other  Indian 
guests  present — Deer  hunt  by  the  Indians — Presents  to  the  chief 
Pilgrims— Thanksgiving  turkies— Other  provisions  which  the 
country  afforded — Recreations  on  the  occasion — Pilgrims  misrep- 
resented in  popular  literature— History  their  defence— A  good  old 
Psalm — Thanksgiving  a  historical  festival — How  to  be  kept — 
Proclamation  prayer. 

1.  Shout  to  Jehovah,  all  the  earth, 

2.  Serve  ye  Jehovah  with  gladness : 

before  him  come  with  singing  mirth, 

3.  Know  that  Jehovah,  he  God  is  : 

It's  he  that  made  us,  and  not  we  ; 
his  folk  and  sheep  of  his  feeding. 

4.  0,  with  confession  enter  yee 

his  gates,  his  courtyards  with  praising : 

Confesse  to  him,  blesse  ye  his  name, 

5.  Because  Jehovah,  he  good  is  : 

his  mercy  ever  is  the  same  : 
and  his  faith,  unto  all  .ages. 

Psalm,  C.    Ainsworth's  Version. 
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After  harvest,  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to 
keep  Thanksgiving.  ^'  That  t-iey  might," 
as  Winslow  says,  "  after  a  special  manner, 
rejoice  together,  after  they  had  gathered 
the  fruit  of  their  labors." 

The  Pilgrims  had  special  reason  for  grat- 
itude, that  they  had  been  so  successful  in 
raising  their  first  crop  of  Indian  corn. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  in- 
creasing series  of  corn  harvests,  over  which 
many  millions  have  now  occasion  to  re- 
joice. Corn  seems  designed  by  Providence 
to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  rich  and 
various  productions,  by  which  the  teeming 
population  of  our  land  is  fed. 

In  1850,  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  "  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  millions,  seventy-one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  four  bush- 
els." The  value  of  this  crop  was  not  less 
than  $300,000,000  !    The  Old  World,  after 
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so  long  a  time,  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  grain.  Last  year  "  about 
eight  millions  of  bushels^ ^  were  exported. 

As  the  corn  began  to  be  harvested  about 
the  first  of  September,  old  style,  which 
would  be  the  eleventh  of  the  month,  ac- 
cording to  our  calender,  we  must  place 
this  first  Thanksgiving  in  Massachusetts 
earlier  than  the  day  is  now  appointed.  It 
was  probably  kept  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, while  the  weather  was  pleasant  for 
out-door  exercise.  This  Thanksgiving  was 
not  for  a  single  day,  as  with  us,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  for  nearly  a 
week. 

Winslow,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after 
to  a  "  loving  old  friend  "  in  England,  thus 
speaks  of  this  harvest  festival.  "  Our  gov- 
ernor sent  out  four  men  on  fowling.  They 
four  in  one  day  killed  as  much  fowl  as, 
with  a  little  help  beside,  served  the  com- 
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pany  almost  a  week.  At  which  time, 
amongst  other  recreations,  we  exercised 
our  arms,  many  of  the  Indians  coming 
amongst  iis ;  among  the  rest,  their  great 
King,  Massasoit,  with  some  ninety  men, 
whom  for  three  days  we  entertained  and 
feasted.  And  they  went  out  and  killed 
five  deer,  AYhich  they  brought  to  the  plan- 
tation, and  bestowed  on  the  governor,  and 
upon  the  captain  and  others."  As  Wins- 
low,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  the  "  abun- 
dance of  wild  turkeys"  which  are  about 
Plymouth,  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  they  are 
^' fowl  "which  the  sharp-shooters  brought 
home  for  this .  first  New  England  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  No  Thanksgiving,  there- 
fore, can  be  perfect  now,  if  the  turkey  be 
wanting. 

With  turkeys  and  venison  in  abundance, 
with  fresh  cod,  which  Winslow  says  "  is 
coarse  meat  with  us,"  with  lobsters,  which 
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in  September  could  be  taken,  "  a  hogshead 
in  a  night,"  with  clams,  which  they  could 
dig  from  the  sand,  and  oysters,  which  they 
could  have  brought  by  the  Indians,  when 
they  wished,  with  corn  and  barley  cakes, 
with  "  nokake,"  made  from  pounded  parch 
corn,  "  sweet,  toothsome  and  hearty,"  the 
Pilgrims  did  not  want  for  good  cheer. 
Perhaps  the  "  Indian  pompion,"  as  tliB 
pumpkin  was  called  by  the  early  settlers, 
was  as  abundant  there  as  it  has  been  at 
Thanksgivings  of  a  later  date  in  the  Yankee 
land. 

For  drink  on  this  occasion,  they  doubtless 
used  the  spring  water,  which  they  regarded 
so  delicious  ;  and  they  may  even  then  have 
learned  the  art  of  domestic  brewing,  in 
which  they  afterwards  were  so  skillful. 
According  to  an  old  song,  perhaps  the  very 
oldest  that  tradition  has  preserved  of  this 
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period,  it  seems  that  they  very  early  found 
a  good  substitute  for  English  beer. 

*^  If  barley  be  wanting  to  mak^  into  malt, 

We  must  be  contented  and  tliink  it  no  fault ; 

For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips, 

Of  pumpkins,  and  parsn-eps,  and  walnut  tree  cbips.^ 

The  Pilgrims  did  not  enjoy  their  festival 
alone.  The  red  man  was  welcome,  and 
for  three  days  at  least,  the  guests  from  the 
forest  wilds  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
people  of  Plymouth.  Thus  they,  as  friends 
and  neighbors  rejoiced  together  at  their 
*'  feast  of  tabernacles,"  for  this  Jewish 
feast  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the 
first  harvest  festival  at  Plymouth, 

Some  sports  of  the  more  manly  kind 
were  certainly  allowed.  For  Win  slow 
says,  "  Amongst  other  recreations  we  ex- 
ercised  ourselves  in  arms."  Captain 
Standish,  no  doubt,  manoeuvred  his  com 
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pany  of  some  twenty  men,  with  drum  and 
trumpet,  astonishing  the  guests.  Perhaps 
the  "ordnance"  at  the  fort  were  discharged 
and  all  listened  to  the  roar,  as  it  died 
away  in  the  distant  forest. 

It  may  be  Winslow  and  Hopkins,  who 
could  take  down  a  crow  at  eighty  paces, 
showed  their  skill  in  shooting  at  a  mark, 
while  Massasoit,  in  his  "  cotton  coat," 
called  out  his  best  marksmen  to  show  how 
deer  were  killed  by  the  bow  and  arrow, 
their  shrill  warwhoop  rivaling  the  notes  of 
the  Pilgrim's  trumpet.  Perhaps  the  young 
men,  Alden,  Howland,  Doty,  and  Leister, 
man  the  shallop,  and  taking  in  Priscilla 
and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Remember  and  Con- 
stance, sail  over  to  Clark's  Island,  after 
dinner,  and  return  by  moonlight. 

Without  drawing  in  the  least  from  im- 
agination, after  reading  the  Puritan's  own 
record    of   this,   their   first   Thanksgiving, 
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how  can  our  popular  writers  represent 
them,  as  they  do  in  the  literature  of  the 
day  ?  Take  the  following,  from  "  Twice 
Told  Tales,"  as  a  specimen  : 

"  Not  far  from  Merry  Mount  was  a  set- 
tlement of  Puritans,  most  dismal  wretches, 
who  said  their  prayers  before  daylight,  and 
then  wrought  in  the  forest  or  the  corn 
field  till  evening  made  it  prayer-time  again. 
Their  weapons  were  always  at  hand  to 
shoot  down  the  straggling  savage.  When 
they  met  in  conclave,  it  was  never  to  keep 
up  the  old  English  mirth,  but  to  hear  ser- 
mons, three  hours  long,  or  to  proclaim 
bounties  on  the  heads  of  wolves  and  the 
scalps  of  Indians.  Their  festivals  were  fast 
days,  and  their  pastime  the  singing  of 
Psalms." 

Such  gross  misrepresentations  of  Puri- 
tan character  need  no  other  refutation 
than  a  candid  perusal  of  the  facts  of  his- 
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tory.  Though  religious  services  are  not 
mentioned  in  Winslow's  letter,  we  cannot 
suppose  these  festal  days  passed  without 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  Know- 
ing the  spirit  and  habits  of  our  forefathers, 
can  we  doubt  that  they  read  the  Scripture 
and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts 
in  prayer  and  praise. 

As  they  brought  with  them  Ainsworth's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  were  good 
singers,  they  could  not  have  overlooked 
on  Thanksgiving  days,  such  Psalms  as  the 
following— the  XXIII. : 

1.  Jehovah  feedeth  me^  I  shall  nd;  lack. 

2.  In  grassy  folds,  he  down  doth  make  me  lye ; 

he  gently  leads  me  quiet  waters  by. 

3.  He  doth  return  my  soul :  for  his  name's  sake, 

in  paths  of  Justice  lead  me  quietly. 

4.  Yea,  though  I  walk  in  dale  of  deadly  shade, 

ile  fear  no  ill ;  fore  with  me  thou  will  be  ; 
thy  rod  thy  staff  eke,  they  shall  comfort  me. 
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5.  Fore  me  a  table  thou  hast  ready  made  ; 
in  thy  presence  that  my  distresses  be : 

Thou  makest  fat  my  head  with  oynting  oil, 
my  cup  abounds.  6.  Doubtless  good  and  mercie 
shall  all  the  days  of  my  life  follow  me : 
also  within  Jehovah's  house,  I  shall 
to  length  of  days  repose  me  quietly. 

Surely  our  annual  Thanksgiving  is  rich 
in  the  memories  of  the  past.  We  trace  its 
origin  to  the  very  infancy  of  our  Common- 
wealth. Let  the  day,  therefore,  never  cease 
to  be  appointed  by  the  successors  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford.  And  let  us  provide,  as 
did  our  fathers,  for  the  poor  in  the  "  high- 
ways and  hedges." 

Let  the  autumnal  Thanksgiving  be  the 
feast  day  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Pilgrims,  "  where'er  they  roam,  where'er 
they  rest."  From  ocean  to  ocean,  let  them 
hail  the  coming  of  this  harvest  festival 
with  glad  and  grateful  hearts.     Let  them 
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consecrate  the  day  to  friendship,  to  home- 
joys,  to  family  reunions,  to  social  reminis- 
cences, to  the  memory  of  a  sainted  ances- 
try and  to  the  praise  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God, 

"  Till  the  waves  in  the  bay, 
Where  the  Mayflower  lay, 
Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more.** 

While  this  day  is  observed  in  the  true 
Puritan  spirit,  in  our  churches  and  around 
our  firesides,  we  shall  not  offer  in  vain  that 
most  appropriate  petition,  with  which  the 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  proclamations  of 
the  governor  in  the  Bay  State  always 
close,  ''  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

CLOSE     OF     THE     FIRST     YEAR. 
November,    1621. 

A  busy  year — Variety  of  occupation — Wild  game — Amount  of  their 
harvest — Amount  of  trade  with  the  Indians — Cargo  made  up 
for  England— Sassafras  highly  prized — Its  -vvonderful  medicinal 
qualities — All  New  England  workers — Prepare  for  winter — Nothing 
wanted  by  a  contented  mind — Plymouth  warned  of  danger  by  the 
Indians — A  strange  ship  in  the  Bay — Alarm  gun  fired — Prepara- 
tion to  defend  the  town — Courage  of  men  and  boys — A  most 
happy  disappointment — Passengers  from  the  "  Fortune"  land — 
Company  left  on  Plymouth  Rock-^Monument  to  be  erected  there — ■ 
Scripture  promise  fulfilled — Extract  from  Carlyle — Art  cannot 
erect  the  Pilgrims'  noblest  monument — This  was  erected  by  them- 
selves— 'V^Taat  it  is — Moral  of  these  sketches. 

By  centuries  now  the  glorious  hour  we  mark, 

"^VTien  to  these  shores  they  steered  their  shattered  bark  ; 

And  still,  as  other  centuries  melt  away, 

Shall  other  ages  come  and  keep  the  day ; 

When  we  are  dust,  who  gather  round  this  spot, 

Our  joys,  our  griefs,  our  very  names  forgot, 

Here  shall  the  dwellers  of  the  land  be  seen, 

To  keep  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  green. 

Nor  here  alone  their  praises  shall  go  round, 

Nor  here  alone  their  virtues  shall  abound — 

Broad  as  the  empire  of  the  free  shall  spread. 

Far  as  the  foot  of  man  shall  dare  to  tread. 

Where  oar  hath  never  dipped,  where  human  tonguo 

Hath  never  through  the  woods  of  ages  rung. 
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There  where  the  eagle's  scream,  and  wild  wolf's  cry, 

Keep  ceaseless  day  and  night  through  earth  and  sky, 

Even  there,  in  after  time,  as  toil  and  taste 

Go  forth  in  gladness  to  redeem  the  waste, 

Even  there  shall  rise,  as  grateful  myriads  throng, 

Faith's  holy  prayer  and  freedom's  joyful  song  ; 

There  shall  the  flame  that  flashed  from  yonder  rock, 

Light  up  the  land,  till  nature's  final  shock. 

Sprague. 

The  Thanksgiving  festival  crowned  the 
first  year  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
It  has  been  an  eventful  and  a  busy  year. 
Although  half  their  number  have  died,  the 
living  are  now  "  lusty  and  in  good  health." 
Since  the  spring  opened,  they  have  had 
diversity  enough  in  their  employment  to 
suit  their  various  tastes ;  and  adventure 
and  incident  enough  to  relieve  them  from 
the  monotony  of  life  on  a  desert  shore. 
Some  till  the  soil,  others  go  on  trading 
excursions,  others  still  fish  and  hunt. 
Through  the  summer  there  is  "  no  want." 
The  account  given  of  the  wild  game  must 
have  been   tempting  to   the  sportsman  of 
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the  present  day.  "  As  the  cold  weather 
advances,"  says  Bradford,  ''  come  in  store 
of  water  fowl,  wherewith  this  place  abounds, 
though  afterwards  they,  by  degrees  decrease 
as  also  abundance  of  wild  turkeys,  with 
venison,  &c."  Another  speaks  of  great 
flocks  of  turkeys,  quails,  pigeons,  and  par- 
tridges. 

In  the  labors  of  the  year,  they  have  been 
quite  successful.  Besides  cultivating  and 
harvesting  twenty-six  acres  without  the 
aid  of  cattle  or  horses,  they  have  built 
eleven  log  houses,  seven  dwelling-houses 
and  four  for  the  plantation,  and  prepared 
materials  for  several  more ;  have  traded 
with  the  Indians  to  a  considerable  amount ; 
so  that  they  soon  send  to  England,  "two 
hogsheads  of  beaver  and  other  skins,"  which 
with  a  large  quantity  of  clapboards,  which 
they  have  sawed  and  rived,  are  valued  at 
near  £500. 


"  Of  this  product  of  the  first  year's  labor 
and  trade"  Winslow  says,  "  Though  it  be 
not  much,  yet  it  will  witness  for  us,  that 
we  have  not  been  idle,  considering  the 
smallness  of  our  number  all  this  summer." 

Among  the  articles  of  merchandise  col- 
lected and  sent  to  England  in  the  first 
ship's  cargo,  was  "some  sassafras."  When 
America  was  first  discovered,  and,  for  a 
long  time  after,  the  bark  and  root  of  the 
sassafras  tree  were  thought  to  be  highly 
medicinal,  and  large  quantities  were  shipped 
to  Europe.  Sassafras  was  thought  to  have 
great  efficacy,  especially  in  dropsies,  agues 
and  liver  complaints.  Hence  this  tree  was 
one  of  "  high  price  and  profit."  When 
Cape  Cod  was  discovered  in  1602,  the 
root  of  the  sassafras  sold  in  England  for 
three  shillings  a  pound.  But  this  tree  on 
the  Cape  has  now  become  dwarfed  and  its 
medicinal  virtues  have  given  place  to  other 
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"  infallible  remedies."  What  our  fore- 
fathers thought  of  this  tree  and  the  hazel, 
and  the  use  they  made  of  the  sassafras,  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  couplet, 
taken  from  a  poetical  description  of  trees 
found  in  New  England.  It  was  written 
in  1639. 

"  Smoke   murtherlng  hazel   with  sweet   saxaphrage, 
Whose  spurs  in  beer  allays  hot  fevers  rage." 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  first  year's 
industry  of  the  infant  colony.  It  was  early 
settled  by  our  fathers,  as  Wood  tells  us  in 
1633,  "  That  all  New  England  must  be 
workers  in  some  kind."  Surely  with 
bright  hopes  for  the  future  they  make  the 
record,  '^  We  fit  our  houses  for  winter,  are 
in  health,  and  have  all  things  in  plenty." 

So  prosperous  and  contented  were  the 
settlers,  that  in  November  a  letter  was 
written  to  England  by  one  who  had  just 
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joined  them,  in  which  he  says,  "  We  are  all 
freeholders  ;  the  rent-day  doth  not  trouble 
us,  and  all  those  good  blessings  we  have, 
of  which  and  what  we  list  in  their  season 
for  taking.  Our  company  are,  for  most 
part,  very  religious,  honest  people ;  the 
word  of  God  sincerely  taught  us  every 
Sabbath  ;  so  that  I  know  not  any  thing  a 
contented  mind  can  here  want." 

It  is  now  November,  and  the  Indians  at 
Cape  God  seeing  a  ship  sailing  into  their 
bay,  suppose  her  to  be  from  France;  and  of 
course,  an  enemy  to  the  English  settlement. 
Accordingly,  as  faithful  allies  of  the  Pil- 
grims, the  Indians  send  them  word  to 
expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  their  enemies. 

The  governor,  on  hearing  this  report, 
orders  a  field  piece  to  be  fired  from  the 
fort,  to  call  home  all  the  men  who  may  be 
at  work  in  the  -neighboring  fields  and 
woods.        Hearing    this    signal    gun,    all 
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hasten  to  head-quarters  ;  and  Standish  pre- 
pares to  defend  the  town.  He  has  a  force 
of  nineteen  men,  and  perhaps  five  or  sis 
boys,  old  enough  to  bear  arms.  Yet  he 
prepares  with  this  little  band  to  repel  force 
by  force,  for  the  Pilgrims  are  of  that  stock, 
who  on  the  eve  of  battle,  received  Crom- 
well's orders  to  "  pray  and  keep  their  pow- 
der dry ;"  and  they  are  all  strangers  to 
fear. 

The  ship  is  soon  seen  sailing  up  the  har- 
bor, "Whereupon,"  says  Winslow,  "  every 
man,  yea  boy,  that  could  handle  a  gun 
were  ready,  with  full  resolution  that,  if 
she  were  an  enemy  we  would  stand  in  our 
just  defence  not  fearing  them."  But  the 
courageous  Pilgrims  were  happily  disap- 
pointed, and  had  occasion  to  remark, 
"  God  provided  better  things  for  us  than 
we  supposed."  Instead  of  a  French 
enemy,  the  ship  proves   to   be   the  "  For- 
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tune,"  of  fifty-five  tons,  which  brings 
thirty-five  passengers,  relations  and  friends 
of  the  colonists  ;  most  of  whom  had  been 
detained  in  England  by  the  failure  of  the 
"  Speedwell,"  at  the  time  the  Mayflower 
sailed. 

When  we  consider  the  privations  and 
the  mortality  of  the  first  winter,  we  cannot 
but  notice  the  providence  of  God,  in  keep- 
ing back  this  reserve,  till  the  shock  of  the 
first  conflict  was  over.  . 

With  the  arrival  of  die  Fortune  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1621,  just  twelve  months 
from  the  time  the  Pilgrims  discovered 
land,  it  is  fit  we  should  close  our  history  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims  the  first  year 
in  New  England.  Let  us  leave  them,  there- 
fore, gathered  around  Forefather's  Rock, 
as  the  passengers  from  the  Fortune  step 
upon  it.     There  are  tears  of  joy,  greetings 
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of  dear  relatives,  shouts  of  welcome  to  old 
friends. 

On  this  rock  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
Monument  expressive  of  the  veneration 
and  gratitude,  due  from  us  to  the  fathers 
of  New  England.  The  plan  of  this 
Monument,  or  rather  of  two, — one  for  the 
rock,  and  another  for  Cole's  Hill,  are  now 
before  the  public ;  and  means  for  raising 
the  funds  for  their  erection  have  been 
devised. 

Let  these  mementoes  of  Puritan  faith  and 
labor,  rise  to  point  all  coming  generations 
to  examples  of  the  "  righteous"  who 
"  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance ;"  and  to  illustrate  the  declaration 
of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  "  Them  that 
honor  me,  I  will  honor."  How  strikingly 
has  this  promise  been  verified  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  sainted  sires  !     Honoring  God 
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they  did  a  great  work,  and  great  is  now 
their  honor. 

Mr.  Carlyle  expresses  only  a  part  of 
the  truth  when  he  says — "  Look  now  at' 
American  Saxondom,  and  at  that  little  fact 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  was  properly  the 
beginning  of  America.  There  were  strag- 
gling settlers  before  ;  some  material  as  of  a 
body  was  there  ;  but  the  soul  of  it  was 
this.  These  poor  men  driven  out  of  their 
own  country,  and  not  able  to  live  in  Hol- 
land, determined  on  settling  in  the  New 
World.  Black  untamed  forests  are  there, 
and  wild  savage  creatures,  but  not  so 
cruel  as  the  star-chamber  hangman.  They 
clubbed  their  small  means  together,  hired 
a  ship,  the  little  ship  Mayflower,  and  made 
ready  to  set  sail.  Hah  !  These  men  I 
think,  had  a  work.  The  weak  thing, 
weaker  than  a  child,  becomes  strong  if  it 
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be  a  true  thing.  Puritanism  was  only 
despicable,  laughable  then ;  but  nobody- 
can  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  things  under  the  sun  at 
present." 

Though  columns  of  granite  or  of  marble 
may  be  reared  by  art,  to  commemorate 
the  Christian  virtues,  and  heroic  deeds  of 
our  forefathers  ;  these,  though  massive  and. 
symmetrical  as  was  their  character,  can 
never  be  their  noblest  monument. 

The  Pilgrims*  truest,  and  most  enduring 
monument,  was  erected  by  their  own  hands. 
"  Si  quaeris  monumentum,  circumpice.^^ 
If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  around, 
is  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  London. 
With  more  propriety  might  it  be  the  epitaph 
of  the  Pilgrims.  The  New  England  Family^ 
and   School,   and   State,   and    Church   are 
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their    monument,    which     "  shall    stand, 
when  Egypts  fall." 

One  of  New  England's  daughters,  the 
gifted  Sigoiirney,  shall  tell  the  moral  of 
these  sketches. 

"  And  can  ye  deem  it  strange 

That  from  their  planting  such  a  branch  should  bloom 
As  nations  envy  ?     Would  a  germ  embalmed 
With  prayer's  pure  tear-drops,  strike  no  deeper  root 
Than  that  which  mad  ambition's  hand  doth  strew 
Upon  the  winds  ?  to  reap  the  wind  again  ? 

O  !  ye  who  boast 
In  your  free  veins  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
Lose  not  their  lineaments.     Should  mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury,  that  eats  the  core 
From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian  purpose  in  your  soul, 
Turn  ye  to  Plymouth  beach,  and  on  that  rock 
Kneel  in  their  footprints  and  renew  the  vow 
They  breathed  to  God." 

THE     END. 
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EXPLANATION"  OF  THE  MAP  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BAY  IK"  1620,  WITH  THE 
INDIAN    NAMES. 


Paomet  —  lower  part  of  Cape  Cod. 
Nanset  —  Eastham,  and  vicinity. 
CuMMAQuiD  —  Barnstable. 
Manomet  —  Sandwich. 
Patunet  —  Plymouth. 
Namasket  —  Middleboro'. 
Mattakeset  — Duxbury. 
Neponset —  Milton. 
Shawmut  —  Boston. 
Agawam  —  Ipswich. 
Capawack  —  Martha's  Vineyard. 
KuTAHUNK  —  Elizabeth  Islands. 
SowAMS  —  Warren,  B.  I. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAP  OF  PAOMET 
AND  NANSET. 


A.  Position  of  the  Mayflower,  at  anchor  in  Cape 
Cod  Harbor. 

B.  Location  of  the  explorers'  encampment  first 
night  on  shore,  November  15. 

C.  ''Fresh  water  pond,^''  where  the  second  com- 
pany of  explorers  passed  the  night  of  November  16. 

D.  Encampment  of  the  second  exploring  party, 
November  27. 

E.  "  Rendezvous  "  for  the  night  of  November  28. 

F.  Encampment  at  Corn  Hill,  November  29. 

G.  "Barricado"  of  the  third  exploring  party  on 
the  night  of  December  6. 

H.  Night  encampment  of  December  7,  and  scene 
of  "The  First  Encounter." 

N.  B.  The  Indian  names  are  in  capitals;  the 
others  are  the  names  given  by  the  Pilgrims  on  their 
three  exploring  tours. 


EXPLANATION     OF     THE     MAP     OP 
PLYMOUTH    AND    VICINITY. 


A.  Clark's  Island,  where  the  third  exploring  party 
landed,  December  8,  and  remained  through  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  December  9  and  10. 

B.  "Forefather's  Eock,"  where  the  party  landed 
December  11,  0.  S. 

C .  The  Mayflower  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor. 

D.  Cleared  land,  on  which  the  village  of  Plymouth 
was  built. 


EXPLANATION     OF     THE     MAP     OP 
PLYMOUTH    IN    1621. 


A.  Forefather's  Rock. 

B.  Cole's  Hill. 

C.  "  The  Mount,"  afterwards  called  "Fort  Hill," 
now  "Burial  Hill." 

D.  The  "  Platform,"  for  cannon. 

E.  "  The  Street, ' '  called  also  ' '  Main  Street,  "now 
"Leyden  Street." 

F.  "  Highway,"  leading  to  the  brook  and  spring, 
now  "Market  Street." 

Q.    The  spring,  common  to  all  the  families. 

H.    * '  Patapkosi, ' '  now  ' '  Town  Brook. ' ' 

I.  "  Cantauganteest,"  at  first  called  "  Strawberry 
Hill,"  now  "Watson's  Hill." 

1,  Winslow's  house;  2,  Cooke's;  3,  Allerton's; 
4,  Billington's ;  5,  Brewster's;  6,  Goodman's;  7, 
Brown's;  8,  9,  10,  11,  houses  "for  the  use  of  the 
Plantation;  "  11  being  the  first  house  built. 
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